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Of  all  the  promising  science  fiction  writers  who  made  their  debuts  in 
thel970's,  Orson  Scott  Card  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
respected.  The  respectability  was  a  bit  more  hard-won  than  the  popu- 
larity. His  early  works-  Capitol,  Hot  Sleep,  A  Planet  Called 
Treason,  and  Songmaster-  all  sold  well  enough,  and  his  short  sto- 
ries were  prominently  featured  in  the  magazines  and  anthologies.  Still, 
some  dismissed  his  work  as  shallow,  albeit  with  flashes  of  grotesque 
power. 

This  assessment  has  gradually  changed.  In  1985,  his  novel  Ender's 
Game  won  the  Hugo  and  Nebula  awards,  science  fiction's  highest 
honor.  It's  sequel.  Speaker  For  the  Dead,  was  likewise  honored 
the  next  year.  When  this  interview  was  conducted.  Tor  Books  had  just 
published  Seventh  Son,  the  first  book  in  his  "Chronicles  of  Alvin 
Maker,"  an  ambitious  multi- volume  attempt  at  creating  a  truly  Ameri- 
can fantasy  saga  that  is  earning  him  some  of  the  best  reviews  of  his 
career. 

In  the  Fall  of  1987,  when  this  interview  was  conducted,  Card  was 
commuting  each  week  to  Appalachian  State  University,  where  he  was 
teaching  several  classes.  He  currently  lives  in  Greensboro  with  his 
wife  and  three  children. 
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Interview  by  Ian  McDowell  &  Anne  Abrams 


Coraddi:  Teaching  regular  classes  at  a  university  seems  to  be  a  new  development 
in  your  career,  so  let's  get  that  out  of  the  way  first.  How  did  you  happen  to  choose 
Appalachian  rather  than,  say,  UNCG? 

Card:  It  was  a  mutual  choice.  Appalachian  asked  me.  I've  never  been  invited  to 
do  anything  at  UNCG.  If  I  had,  I  might  have  chosen  that,  but  UNCG  isn't  interested 
in  me,  and  I  don't  ask  schools  to  let  me  go  and  teach  there.  They  ask  me  and  they 
pay.  (Laughs)  Appalachian  asked  me  and  they  payed. 

Coraddi:  "Literary  writer"  is  a  much  misused  term,  but  you're  not  what  one 
thinks  of  as  a  typical  Academic. 

Card:  Good  heavens!  I  have  a  Master's  Degree  in  English  Lit  and  I  started  work- 
ing on  my  Ph.D.  at  Notre  Dame.  Only  the  recession  stopped  me  from  finishing  it. 
My  income  was  reduced  and  I  had  to  take  an  honest  job  for  a  while.  It's  amazing 
how  unsympathetic  English  departments  are  to  the  problems  of  a  writer.  If  they  had 
allowed  me  to  take  a  leave  of  absence,  I  could  have  finished  several  books  and  been 
right  back,  but  they  took  the  stand  that  if  I  was  out  of  the  program  for  a  year,  I  was 
out  permanendy. 

I'm  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  way  that  college  English  departments  deal 
with  contemporary  literature.  They  treat  a  very  small  segment  of  it,  a  very  small  gen- 
re of  literature,  as  if  it  were  the  totality  of  good  contemporary  literature. 

Coraddi:  "Small  genre"  is  the  right  term. 

Card:  Well,  any  theory  of  literature  that  doesn't  account  for  99%  of  the  pleasure 
reading  in  America  is  an  inadequate  theory  of  literature,  and  their  theory  completely 
dismisses  what  most  volunteer  readers  go  for.  Only  trained  readers  read  the  kind  of 
thing  they  consider  to  be  good  fiction.  What  they're  doing  to  fiction  is  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  happened  to  poetry.  Poetry  is  dead  as  far  as  the  American 
Public  is  concerned.  It  has  no  ability  to  influence  the  public  conversation  of  America. 

Fiction  still  does,  but  not  the  kind  of  fiction  they're  talking  about.  It  has  less  and 
less  influence  ...  I  mean,  if  literature  is  not  an  influence  in  the  thought  of  the  com- 
munity, then  what  is  it  for?  It's  like  decorating  shovels.  If  you  finally  get  to  the 
point  where  the  only  shovels  you  admire  are  of  delicately  laced  gold,  then  you  can't 
dig  with  them,  and  they're  not  shovels  anymore. 

For  me,  reading  a  lot  of  academic/literary  fiction  is  like  going  to  an  opera  house 
and  listening  to  a  singer  vocalizing.  Perhaps  jazz  is  a  better  comparison.  Jam  ses- 
sions can  be  wonderful,  but  there's  no  harmony,  only  a  steady  beat  and  chord  pro- 
gression with  riffs  laid  on  top  of  it— standard  riffs  that  have  been  practiced  some- 
where else.  Nobody  is  doing  anything  original,  they're  just  having  fun. 

Now  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  fine  writers  in  the  academic/literary  genre, 
men  and  women  who  know  how  to  tell  stories.  I  think  that's  what  I  really  look  for: 
writers  who  have  not  forgotten  the  importance  of  having  an  underlying  "romance,"  a 
story  that,  if  you  took  away  all  the  fine  language  and  just  told  it,  would  still  have  an 
impact.  That's  the  power  of  the  plain  tale. 

Coraddi:  At  heart,  then,  you  have  an  abiding  interest  in  how  literature  works,  and 
in  what  it  does  for  its  community. 

Card:  Exactly.  I  want  to  find  out  new  things  about  how  stories,  not  language  or 
style,  but  stories,  work.  What  I  dislike  about  the  traditional  scholarly  model  is  that  it 
forces  you  into  a  mode  of  discourse  where  you  can't  have  an  original  thought.  You 
kill  your  idea  before  you  start  to  say  it. 


Coraddi:  How  do  you  deal  with  this  in  your  teaching? 

Card:  I'm  hoping  to  end  up  giving  my  students  a  methodology  they  can  use  to 
destroy~and  I'm  using  "destroy"  as  a  critical  term-the  standard  academic  approach 
to  literature.  I  want  them  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the  academic  literary  communi- 
ty must  believe  that  certain  works  are  the  can  of  literature  that's  worth  discussing 
and  other  works  that  are  not.  I  want  them  to  question  the  basic  assumptions. 

Coraddi:  I  (McDowell)  have  only  ever  had  one  class  that  even  addresses  that 
idea. 

Card:  One  is  more  than  the  usual. 

Coraddi:  It  was  in  a  class  in  which  we  read  19th  century  women  authors  and 
modem  feminist  critics.  We  were  trying  to  find  ways  of  approaching  "popular"  liter- 
ature of  the  last  century.  Not  just  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  but  things  even  less 
"Literary." 

Card:  The  very  fact  that  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  dismissed  as  "popular"  litera- 
ture is  so  asinine.  It  is  such  a  lie  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  19th  century. 

That  book  was  the  most  respectable  literary  work  of  its  time.  We're  not  talking 
about  "Love's  Flaming  Passion,"  about  a  disposable  book  on  a  drugstore  rack, 
we're  talking  about  a  book  that  changed  the  world.  If  there  is  any  book  in  the  19th 
century  more  important  to  the  conimunity  for  which  it  was  published,  I  can't  imagine 
what  it  would  have  been.  And  any  theory  of  literature  that  doesn't  account  for  that 
being  a  great  novel  obviously  doesn't  know  what  a  great  novel  is  or  should  be.  But 
more  and  more  they  want  to  divorce  Art  from  the  idea  of  having  any  effect  upon  the 
real  community. 

When  Gone  With  the  Wind  was  published,  it  won  the  Pulitzer  prize,  it  was 
reviewed  very,  very  favorably  as  an  excellent  novel,  until  it  sold  about  a  billion  cop- 
ies. As  soon  as  it  sold  too  many  copies,  the  critics  said,  "Oh,  it  can't  be  good- 
normal  people  are  reading  it  and  liking  it." 

Coraddi:  Do  you  think  this  happens  when  Academia  approaches  your  own  gen- 
re? 

Card:  This  smacks  of  self-justification-it  is  self-justification,  but  anything  you 
spend  a  lot  of  time  with,  you  feel  a  need  to  justify.  Within  science  fiction  there  is  at 
least  as  much  variety,  probably  more,  than  there  is  within  the  academic/literary  gen- 
re. I'll  go  out  on  a  limb  and  say  much  more  variety,  much  more  possibility.  And 
yes,  an  aeful  lot  of  bad  writing,  too,  but  certainly  no  more  than  within  any  other 
genre.  Still,  there's  a  lot  of  it,  and  I've  written  my  share  of  it-we  all  have.  But 
there's  some  really  daring  stuff,  too,  some  work  that  has  the  courage  to  really  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  something,  not  just  to  do  the  next  round  of  literary  experimenta- 
tion, but  to  tell  a  story  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  real  world,  that  might  actu- 
ally change  somebody  for  having  read  it. 

Yet,  in  the  whole  genre  of  science  fiction,  no  respect  is  given  to  the  works  that 
are  the  most  like  science  fiction.  The  only  works  that  have  been  co-opted  by  the  Ac- 
ademic/Literary Establishment  are  those  that  are  the  least  like  science  fiction.  In  oth- 
er words,  they  value  them  not  for  what  they  can  do  for  the  science  fiction  communi- 
ty, or  within  science  fiction  terms,  but  instead  that  they  fit  their  paradigm  for  what 
good  literature  should  be.  And  they're  wrong. 

Coraddi:  So  even  when  they  value  a  worthy  work,  they  value  it  for  the  wrong 
reasons. 
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Card:  Usually,  they're  faking  it.  Or  missing  the  point  of  what's  going  on  in  the 
novel.  But  it  happens.  It's  been  done  to  Delaney's  work,  or  LeGuin's.  That  gives 
them  a  lot  of  terrific  attention  in  the  universities,  but  I've  read  many  pieces  about  The 
Left  Hand  of  Darkness  or  The  Dispossessed  that  do  not  understand  90%  of 
the  science  fiction  tropes  Le  Guin  is  using,  tropes  that  anybody  within  the  field  would 
recognize  at  once.  We  know  what  to  do  with  it  intellectually.  They  get  all  excited 
about  these  things  as  if  she  invented  them,  when  she's  simply  using  the  building 
blocks. 

Most  people  who  write  about  science  fiction  don't  know  what  they're  talking 
about.  A  year  or  so  ago.  Harper's  published  a  piece  about  how  bad  science  fiction 
is.  The  examples  they  cited,  I  wasn't  about  to  argue  with.  In  fact,  it  was  an  insane 
choice  of  titles.  But  even  if  the  critic  had  made  better  choices,  he  would  not  have 
known  what  to  do  with  them. 

Coraddi:  Doesn't  that  turn  science  fiction  into  a  kind  of  coded  literature,  decipher- 
able only  by  its  own  community? 

Card:  All  literature  is  coded  for  its  own  community.  You  have  to  know  the  rituals 
to  read  academic  literature,  too,  but  you  can  get  a  degree  in  that.  You  can't  get  a  de- 
gree for  learning  how  to  decode  science  fiction;  you  just  get  better  stories. 

Coraddi:  Space  is  limited,  and  we  may  have  spent  too  much  of  it  talking  about  Ac- 
ademia  and  Literary  Theory.  Let's  talk  about  your  own  work  for  a  while. 

Card:  Which  work  do  you  want  to  talk  about? 

Coraddi:   Seventh  Son. 

Card:  Fine.  Have  you  read  it? 

Coraddi:  We've  read  the  parts  of  it  that  have  appeared  in  the  science  fiction  maga- 
zines. Let's  see;  "Hatrack  River,"  and.  .  . 

Card:  That's  the  only  one  that's  part  of  the  first  book.  The  other  stories  from  the 
same  milieu  that  have  been  published  are  going  into  volumes  two  and  three. 

Coraddi:  So  it's  a  multi-volume  work. 

Card:  Yeah.  I  heard  Dick  Lupoff  complaining  about  that  on  some  California  ra- 
dio show  about  science  fiction.  He  said  that  he  got  to  the  end  of  Seventh  Son  and  it 
was  just  beginning.  This  is  just  the  first  book  in  a  series,  he  was  saying;  what's  Card 
doing,  selling  out?  No,  Card  is  writing  a  six  volume  work  and  they've  just  published 
the  first  volume.  There's  no  secret  about  that.  A  2,000  page  book,  you're  not  going 
to  get  in  a  single  binding. 

Coraddi:  It's  really  neat  what  you've  done  with  frontier  folklore  in  the  short  piec- 
es. 

Card:  For  fantasy,  it's  doing  some  things  that  have  never  been  done  before.  No 
one  has  done  a  serious  fantasy  using  "The  Matter  of  America."  Most  Fantasy  is  Celtic 
and  deals  with  The  Matter  of  Britain- Arthur  and  all  that. 

What  I'm  doing  is  harking  back,  partly  to  Twain--a  vernacular  kind  of  folksy  fic- 
tion-but  really  to  Conrad  Richter, 

Coraddi:  The  Light  In  the  Forest? 

Card:  Yeah,  but  that's  a  relatively  slight  work  compared  to  The  Trees,  The 
Fields,  and  The  Town.  Those  are  the  ones  that  were  really  pivotal  in  my  growth 
as  a  reader.  The  milieu  that  I  lived  in  while  reading  those  stories  was  frontier  Ameri- 
ca. 

So,  in  a  way,  I'm  recapulating  Richter,  but  really,  I'm  doing  what  fantasy  does 
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best.  Because  I'm  writing  about  a  society  where  magic  works,  I  can  take  power  mo- 
tifs, and  all  the  devices  of  Story  that  you  have  to  disguise  in  realistic  fiction,  and  bring 
it  all  out  in  the  open.  I'm  applying  all  that  to  frontier  America. 

Coraddi:  But  it's  also  an  Alternative  History,  a  traditional  subgenre  of  science  fic- 
tion. 

Card:  Sure,  it's  an  Alternative  History,  and  some  people  have  been  saying,  hey, 
this  is  science  fiction,  because  it's  an  alternative  reality.  But  who  cares  about  genre 
definitions?  The  difference  between  science  fiction  and  fantasy  is  trivial;  it  doesn't 
matter— writers  in  both  genres  cross  over  all  the  time. 

So,  it's  an  alternative  America  in  which  there  was  no  Revolution  because  England 
is  not  ruled  by  King  George.  England  is  ruled  by  descendants  of  the  Lord  Protector. 
Cromwell  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  the  kingdom  for  his  grandson  to  rule  after 
him,  instead  of  his  incompetent  son. 

The  Puritans  still  rule  in  England  and  expel  anyone  suspected  of  practicing  witch- 
craft or  the  magic  arts  to  America,  so  America  has  become  a  hotbed  of  magical  activi- 
ty. New  England  is  still  closely  tied  to  England.  It's  very  much  Puritan  dominated. 
The  Southern  Colonies~in  a  way  this  is  just  an  exageration  of  real  history—the  South- 
em  Colonies  have  much  more  of  a  Royalist,  Cavalier  feel.  The  exiled  King  rules  in 
Charleston,  which  is  called  Camelot.  It's  a  Stuart  King,  still- we  haven't  had  any  un- 
fortunate executions,  and  his  name  is  King  Arthur-he's  the  grandson  of  Charles  or 
James.  Sorry,  I  didn't  bother  with  any  genealogical  charts. 

In  1800,  the  middle  colonies— Pennsylvania,  the  area  of  New  Jersey  .and  Dela- 
ware—all that  is  New  Sweden,  because  the  Swedes  were  never  pushed  out  by  the 
British.  The  Dutch  colonies  are  still  Dutch.  English  is  still  the  overall  language,  but 
it's  a  truly  international  body,  with  everybody  keeping  their  own  culture.  These  terri- 
llSl^yvKJ  tories  have  formed  the  United  States,  together  with  a  state  that  consists  of  western 
New  York  and  part  of  Westem  Pennsylvania,  that's  called  Iroquois,  which  is  an  Indi- 
an state.  It's  run  by  Indians,  so  there's  no  sense  of  an  Indian  War. 

But  there  are  still  Indian  wars  going  on.  The  second  volume.  Red  Prophet, 
deals  with  that. 

Coraddi:  It's  about  Tecumseh,  isn't  it? 

Card:  Yeah,  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet.  That  book  deals  with  the  Indian  and 
white  communities.  My  protagonist,  Alvin  Maker,  has  to  decide  what  to  do  about 
slavery. 

Each  of  the  three  groups,  Blacks,  whites  and  Indians,  has  their  own  magic,  their 
own  source  of  power.  It's  a  standard  fantasy  device  to  do  with  races  like  elves  and 
dwarves,  but  I  do  it  with  cultures  we  really  know  about,  each  of  which  has  their  own 
background  and  way  to  deal  with  the  world  around  them. 

We  end  up  in  the  third  book  with  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  shrouded  in 
a  fog  no  white  man  can  penetrate.  Alvin,  the  only  white  who  can  deal  with  the  world 
the  way  the  Indians  do,  can  cross  the  river,  which  is  the  standard  Romantic  motif, 
though  it  wasn't  conscious  on  my  part. 

I'm  really  excited  by  it.  I  think  it's  the  most  important  thing  I've  done.  It's  not 
finished  yet.  It's  still  a  work  in  flux.  The  fourth  volume,  for  instance,  which  is 
meant  to  be  Alvin's  wanderjahr,  still  hasn't  quite  come  together.  But  I  know  the 
whole  story.  In  that  sense,  it's  done.  Getting  the  specific  incidents  down  right  is  a 
different  matter. 

Coraddi:   Can  we  close  by  talking  about  your  faith?   It  seems  unusual  in  your 
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field.  When  religion  has  entered  into  science  fiction  in  the  past,  it  has  almost  always 
been  in  the  form  of  Catholicism. 

Card:  Well,  that's  the  one  religion  that  Americans  are  familiar  with  that  has  a 
structural  coherence.  It's  lasted  for  over  a  thousand  years,  so  it's  easy  to  imagine  it 
lasting  for  a  thousand  more.  There's  no  such  enduring  structural  coherence  to  the 
Baptists  and  other  congregational  Protestants,  except  for  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Anglicans,  who,  socially,  aren't  much  different  than  the  Catholics.  When  I  want  a 
religion  like  that  in  a  story,  I  use  Catholicism,  too. 

Despite  that,  all  my  stuff  is  infused  with  Mormonism.  Even  when  I  deliberately 
try  to  keep  it  out,  it  creeps  in  all  the  time.  It's  inevitable  that  what  you  believe  will 
show  up  in  your  fiction.  You  end  up  writing  about  the  world  you  really  believe  in. 

I  really  believe  that  I  live  in  the  world  as  conceived  by  Joseph  Smith.  It  fits.  It 
works  for  me,  much  better  than  anything  else  I've  ever  encountered.  I've  never  had 
any  doubt  about  it.  Even  though  I  don't  proselytize,  the  philosophy  will  show  up. 

I've  only  recently  started  dealing  with  it  overtly  .  I've  a  book  coming  out.  Tales 
of  the  Mormon  Sea,  that  will  collect  these  stories. 

Coraddi:  Like  the  novella  "West"  in  Free  Lancers? 

Card:  That,  and  "The  Fringe,"  "Salvage,"  and  an  unpublished  one  that's  actually 
the  oldest--in  which  life  started  as  a  musical  comedy! 

Coraddi:  Speaking  of  your  theatrical  bent,  how  does  your  Mormonism  fit  with 
"The  Secular  Humanist  Revivalist  Meeting,"  the  satiric  one-man  show  you  do  at 
science  fiction  conventions? 

Card:  I'm  a  very  religious  person,  but  Fundamentalists  drive  me  crazy.  The  ar- 
rogant idea  that  their  version  of  Creation  should  be  taught  in  schools,  as  if  it  were 
-,-^^,-,-,-,-,-.^  somehow  the  intellectual  equal  of  200  years  of  scientific  inquiry,  is  absurd.  I  have 
X"S'X'I"X"I    my  own  idea  about  how  the  worid  really  works,  but  I  find  that  the  schools  have  no 
-'-*^-*-  -^-■-<"  po^er  compared  to  what  I  teach  my  kids  at  home.  I  can  counter  anything  they  try  to 
make  my  kids  believe.  That's  what  the  Fundamentalists  should  be  doing,  not  ban- 
ning books.   If  they  really  believed  their  own  doctrine,  they  wouldn't  be  afraid  of 
challenges  to  it.    But  much  of  the  time  they  don't;  that's  why  they  are  so  afraid. 

The  "Revival  Meeting"  is  a  satire,  but  it  has  an  underlying  seriousness.  I  say  in 
it  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  Secular  Humanism,  but  there  is  the  principle  of  Secu- 
larity  in  American  government.  And  then  there's  Humanism,  which  is  a  founding 
principle  of  this  country-the  idea  that  what  human  beings  want  is  worth  something, 
that  we  are  able  to  do  good  without  being  told  what  to  do.  This  contradicts  Funda- 
mentalism like  crazy-the  Calvinist  viewpoint  underiying  most  of  it  insists  that  man 
is  a  worm,  and  the  only  good  things  about  him  is  what 


God  put  there.   If  you're  saved,  you  are  saved  without 
your  own  merit-you  can't  even  resist  Salvation. 

As  a  Mormon,  I  find  that  anathema.  Our  funda- 
mental belief  is  that  Man  is  basically  good,  that  every 
human  being  on  earth  has  that  capacity,  and  that  God 
really  thinks  we  amount  to  something.  We're  impor- 
tant. So  I  have  no  trouble  with  the  things  that  drive  the 
Fundamentalists  crazy  about  Secularism.  And,  really. 
Humanism  is  the  founding  principle  of  American 
thought.  To  the  degree  that  a  Calvinist  is  anti-Humanist, 
he's  anti-American.  ^ 
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In  this  issue,  Coraddi  is  proud  to  bring  you  the  winners 
of  the  '87-'88  Fiction  Contest.  We  recieved  30  submissions, 
and  the  winners  represent  both  undergraduate  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  MFA  Creative  Writing  Program. 

The  contest  was  judged  by  Greensboro  novelist  Candace 
Flynt,  herself  a  graduate  of  the  MFA  Creative  Writing  Pro- 
gram. Flynt  is  the  author  of  three  novels.  Chasing 
Dad(1980),  Sins  of  Omission(1984)  and  Mother 
Love(1987).  She  now  lives  in  Greensboro  with  her  family. 

We  at  Coraddi  feel  that  the  following  stories  are  extraor- 
dinary and  stand  as  proof  of  the  diversity  and  talent  of  the 
UNCG  writing  program. 


1st  PLACE 
2nd  PLACE 
■^rd  PLACE 


John  Picard 
"Plugs" 

Sid  Stern 

"Back  in  Kisangani" 

David  Cox 
"Blind  Faith" 


HONORABLE  Carole  Luke 
MENTION        "Looking  Down  and 
Where  it  Gets  You" 

303 


^^m  s  I  was  watching  Father  ad- 
^fl^l  just  his  fedora  in  the  hall 
^^^^  mirror,  set  it  at  the  desired 
^^K^^l  angle,  tug  on  the  wide  brim,  I 
,^^^^^^B  told  him  how  good  I  thought 
he  looked  in  a  hat.   He  thanked  me.   But 
later  on.  Mother,  who  must  have  over- 
heard from  the  kitchen,  took  me  aside. 
"Don't  ever  tell  your  father  he  looks  good 
in  a  hat  again,"  she  said. 

Father  has  a  closet  full  of  hats,  all 
kinds,  and  when  he  wasn't  indoors  he  usu- 
ally had  one  on.  I  liked  seeing  him  in  a  hat 
as  much,  I  assumed,  as  he  liked  wearing 
one.  "Why  not?" 

"It  hurts  his  vanity,"  she  said. 

"His  what?" 

"His  feelings.  Your  father  is  very  sen- 
sitive about  his  hair." 

"Oh." 

Father  was  bald.  All  he  had  left  on  top 
were  a  few  longish  strands  towards  the 
back. 

I  asked  Mother  if  I  should  apologize. 

"That  would  only  make  it  worse,"  she 
said. 

"Is  he  mad?" 

"No,  he's  not  mad." 

My  feelings  were  a  little  hurt,  too.  It 
was  rare  I  paid  Father  or  anyone  else  a 
compliment,  and  I  had  taken  a  certain 


pride  in  speaking  up.     "What's  the  big 
deal?" 

Mother  looked  at  me  and  said  with 
some  firmness,  "No  one  wants  to  be  bald." 

I  had  just  gotten  home  from  my  after- 
noon psych  class  the  next  day  when  Mother 
waved  me  into  the  kitchen.  "Wait  here," 
she  said,  went  and  peered  up  the  stairs, 
then  opened  the  basement  door,  listened  a 
moment,  and  came  back.  "He  must  be  out- 
side." 

"Who?" 

"Who  do  you  think?"  She  placed  her 
hand  over  her  heart  and  sighed.  "Your  fa- 
ther's mad  at  me.  I  laughed  at  him.  I 
shouldn't  have,  I  know,  but  I  didn't  think 
he  was  serious." 

"About  what?" 

"Transplants,"  she  said.  "Hair  trans- 
plants. You  know,  plugs." 

"What  about  them?" 

"He's  thinking  of  getting  them.  He's 
been  calling  around  all  day,  talking  to  peo- 
ple. Doctors.  When  he  told  me,  I  burst 
out  laughing.  Made  him  mad  as  fire." 

I  flipped  the  hair  out  of  my  eyes,  then 
took  the  orange  juice  out  of  the  refrigera- 
tor and  poured  myself  a  glass. 

Mother  pressed,  "Isn't  that  the  craziest 
thing  you  ever  heard?" 


Illustrations  by  Robert  Herring 


I  went  to  drink  my  orange  juice,  but  suddenly  I  li 
didn't  want  it  and  dumped  most  of  it  in  the  sink.  "I  ' 
don't  know,"  I  said.  "I  suppose  he  has  the  right."         [w 

"That's  not  the  point.  The  point  is,  he  doesn't  Ufl 
know  what  he's  letting  himself  in  for.  And  if  I  try  to  ™ 
tell  him  he  just..."  She  mimed  an  expanding  mush-  ^ 
room  cloud.  m 

"So  what's  he  in  for?"  I  said.  ^ 

"Pain,"  she  said.  "Pain,  and  lots  of  it." 

"How  do  you  know?"  lu 

"What's  to  know?  It's  surgery  isn't  it?  Cosmet-  m 
ic  surgery.  They  cut  right  into  the  head.  They  bore  1 
holes  right  into  the 
most  delicate  part  of  the 
head." 

She  was  really  en- 
joying herself. 

"I've  got  home- 
work," I  said. 

Mother  called  after 
me,  "Steak  for  dinner." 

At  dinner  Father 
was  silent.  He  was 
still  sulking  from  his 
fight  with  Mother,  as  I 
knew  he  would  be. 
Whenever  he  wanted 
something  passed  to 
him,  he  would  look  up 
from  his  plate  and  stare 
at  it,  until  one  of  us 
handed  over  the  desired 
dish.  He  ate  in  a  rush, 
his  head  bowed  low. 
Mother  too  was  silent, 
though  she  ate  putting 
her  fork  down  between 
bites  and  chewing 
slowly,  as  if  to  savor 
each  mouthful. 

I  tried  to  imagine 
Father  with  hair.  I 
could  not  do  it.  I  knew 
from  old  photographs 

that  Father  hadn't  had  a  full  head  of  hair  since  he  was 
a  teenager.    His  father  and  two  brothers  had  lost 
theirs  at  about  the  same  time.   It  ran  in  the  family. 
Father  was  actually  a  good-looking  bald  man,  I  de- 
cided. I  should  be  so  lucky. 

The  moment  he  was  done  he  rose  from  the  table 
and  went  upstairs.  We  could  hear  the  door  to  the 
master  bedroom  close. 

"Another  thing,"  Mother  said,  keeping  her  voice 
down.  "The  expense.  They're  very  expensive,  hair 
transplants.  Each  plug  costs  fifty  dollars,  minimum. 
He  told  me  that.  Fifty  dollars.  And  there's  no  telling 
how  many  he's  going  to  need  —  100,  150.  .  ." 


I  carried  my  dirty  dishes  to  the  sink.  I  ran  water 
over  my  hand,  dabbed  my  hair  and  combed  it. 

"Don't  comb  your  hair  in  the  kitchen,"  Mother 
said.  "And  you  know  whose  fault  it  is,  don't  you?" 
she  went  on.  "It's  what's  his  name.  That  announcer, 
that  game  show  host.  Just  because  his  looks  so 
good,  your  father  -" 

"Well,"  I  interrupted,  "I  think  it's  great.    He's 
worked  hard  his  whole  life.  He  never  buys  anything, 
except  hats.  Why  shouldn't  he  indulge  a  little?" 
"Fifty  dollars  a  plug?  You  call  that  a  little?" 
"He  can  afford  it.  He's  got  money." 

As  a  route  manager 
for  a  local  newspaper, 
Father  worked  six  days 
a  week,  ten  hours  a 
day,  but  he  had  a  good 
salary  with  accruing 
benefits  to  show  for  it. 
It  was  his  plan  that  once 
I  finished  college  he'd 
go  into  early  retirement 
and  I'd  take  over  for 
him. 

I  said,  "Give  him  a 
break,  why  don't  you?" 
Mother  slapped  the 
table.  "Hugh  Downs. 
That's  him."  She  aimed 
a  finger  at  me.  "Mark 
my  words,  though. 
Not  everyone's  trans- 
plants are  going  to  come 
out  as  good  as  Hugh 
Downs'.  The  man's  a 
celebrity.  They  get  the 
best  of  everything,  ce- 
lebrities. There's  a  lot 
they  can  do  with  make- 
up, too.  But  try  telling 
that  to  your  father." 

Literature  from  var- 
ious hair  transplant  clin- 
ics began  turning  up  around  the  house.  Doctors  with 

II  long  Arab  and  Indian  names  made  bold  claims  for 

7  their  treatments  in  an  English  filled  with  misspellings 
and  weird  syntax.  The  before  and  after  pictures  of  the 
satisfied  customers  weren't  of  the  best  quality  either. 

'  Grainy  little  snapshots  of  frowning  bald  men  were 
placed  beside  others  of  them  smiling,  their  heads  cov- 
ered with  a  too  solid  mass  of  dark  hair,  as  if  poorly 

I   retouched.  Father  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  treat- 

'/  ments. 

Father  and  I  seldom  talked  about  anything  very 
personal.  I  knew  that  if  he  could  have  gotten  his 
transplants  without  telling  anyone,  he  would  have 


done  it.  Once,  though,  when  Mother  was  out  of  the 
house  and  the  two  of  us  were  watching  television,  he 
suddenly  leaned  forward  in  his  recliner.  "You  see 
him,"  he  said.  "That  guy  there."  He  pointed  at  a  fa- 
mous actor,  a  leading  man  type,  and  like  hmiself  in 
his  early  fifties.  "He  had  it  done."  Father  looked 
over  at  me,  beaming.  "Looks  good,  don't  it?" 

I  nodded  uncertainly. 

"Real  natural-like.  Every  bit  as  good  as  Hugh 
Downs." 

At  the  next  commercial  I  asked  him  when  he  was 
having   it  done.      He 
seemed  to  want  to  talk 
about  it. 

"Soon  as  I  can  get 
time  off,"  he  said. 
"Soon."  He  laughed 
out  loud.  Then  he 
eased  back  in  his  chair 
and  stared  off  over  the 
TV  set. 

"How  do  they  do 
it,  anyway?"  I  had 
some  idea,  thanks  to 
Mother,  but  I  thought  I 
might  get  from  Father  a 
less  gruesome  descrip- 
tion. 

"It's  really  a  very 
interesting  process,"  he 
said,  shifting  in  his  re- 
cliner, facing  me.  The 
doctor,  he  explained, 
would  be  extracting 
from  the  back  of  his 
head  a  number  of  small 
round  plugs  of  hair. 
Father  turned  his  head 
and  showed  me  the 
general  area  from 
which  the  extractions 
would  be  made,  about 
two  inches  above  his 
collar,  where  his  hair 

was  the  thickest.  Then,  he  said,  the  plugs  would  be 
implanted  on  top,  close  together- -tucking  his  chin,  he 
reached  up  and  patted  the  bald  expanse-so  that  when 
they  all  grew  out  they  would  form  a  full  head  of  new 
hair. 

I  couldn't  remember  him  being  this  excited  about 
anything.  If  for  no  other  reason,  it  seemed  like  a 
good  thing.  "Sounds  simple,"  I  said. 

Father  gave  me  an  emphatic  nod.  When  the  ac- 
tor with  the  transplants  appeared  on  the  screen  again, 
he  broke  into  a  wide  grin. 

"Who  knows?"  I  said.  "I  might  have  it  done 
myself  one  of  these  days.   My  hair's  already  falling 


out  in  the  front." 

"Yeah?" 

"Yeah." 

"Let's  see." 

I  walked  over  and  squatted  down  in  front  of 
him.  1  pulled  the  hair  away  from  my  face,  to  show 
where  it  had  receded  a  little  on  one  side. 

He  leaned  forward,  then  fumbled  in  his  shirt 
pocket  for  his  glasses.  He  put  them  on  and  peered  at 
my  hairline.   He  began  to  nod.    "It  is,"  he  said.  "It 


Surgery  was 
scheduled  for  a  Mon- 
day in  late  June. 

After  two  days  in 
the  hospital.  Father 
came  home  with  band- 
ages covering  his 
head.  Drugged  with 
pain  killers,  he  went 
straight  to  bed.  In  the 
days  that  followed  he 
dragged  himself  from 
room  to  room,  dozing 
in  the  recliner,  saying 
litde. 

"He  looks  like 
he's  in  such  pain,"  I 
said  to  Mother. 

"Of  course  he's  in 
pain,  terrible  pain. 
Didn't  I  tell  you?"  She 
was  gloating,  though 
not  with  the  gusto  that 
I  might  have  expected. 
On  the  fourth  day 
the  swelling  began. 
Even  through  the 
heavy  bandages  you 
could  make  out  the 
bulge  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  where  the  plugs 
had  been  extracted, 
growing  and  spreading,  like  a  trapped  bubble. 

I  had  arranged  to  be  at  the  beach  with  friends 
that  weekend.  As  soon  as  I  got  home,  I  said, 
"Where's  Father?" 

Mother  rolled  her  eyes  ceilingward,  indicating 
the  master  bedroom.  "You  better  brace  yourself." 
"Why?" 

"Remember  all  that  swelling?" 
"Yes." 

She  took  a  deep  breath.  "It  moved." 
"It  moved?" 

She  puffed  out  her  cheeks  and  made  her  eyes 
into  slits.    She  wasn't  trying  to  be  funny  now.   She 


said,  "You  won't  believe  it." 

Father  remained  in  his  bedroom  all  afternoon. 
At  dinner  time,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen,  he  muttered 
his  greetings  and  took  his  seat  at  his  usual  place,  to 
my  right. 

All  the  bandages  had  been  removed  except  for 
those  on  top,  where  the  plugs  had  been  implanted. 
The  relatively  insignificant  swelling  of  a  few  days 
ago  had  travelled  up  and  over  his  head,  then  kept  go- 
ing. It  was  now  a  massive  lump  in  the  middle  of  his 
face.  I  hardly  recognized  him. 

Mother  started  the  food  around.  I  took  a  little  of 
each  dish  before  passing  it  to  Father,  without  looking 
at  him. 

In  what  seemed  an  incongruously  normal  voice. 
Father  asked  me  about  my  trip.  I  could  see  him  at  the 
edge  of  my  vision,  shoulders  back,  awaiting  my  re- 
ply. 

I  glanced  at  the  wall,  at  the  clock  above  his  head. 
"Fine." 

"It  didn't  rain?" 

It  had,  in  fact,  every  day. 

"Did  it  rain?"  he  asked  again. 

"It  did,  yes,"  I  said. 

I  tried  to  eat.   I  took  a  few  bites  of  everything, 
but  my  stomach  was  closing  up  on  me.    I  forced    , 
down  some  more  of  the  creamed  corn,  then  stood  M 
up.  1 

"You're  finished?"  Mother  said.    She  sounded 
alarmed;  reproachful  too,  as  if,  having  just  arrived,  I    .1. 
was  already  abandoning  her.  M 

"Had  a  big  lunch."  uj 

"I  made  cobbler.  Your  favorite."  " 

"I'm  stuffed.  Really." 

Father  said  something  I  didn't  catch.  M 

I  couldn't  not  look  at  him,  without  being  rude.    M 
"Pardon?" 

Only  his  left  eye  was  open,  a  tiny  sliver  darting  A 
between  folds  of  bruised  flesh.  i[ 

"Pardon?"  I  said  again.  ^ 

"What's  your  hurry,   your  father  wants   to  u 
know,"  Mother  said.  il| 

Father  cut  me  off  with  a  brusque  wave  of  his    . 
fork.  "Skip  it,"  he  said.  M 

The  swelling  went  away.  The  last  of  the  band- 
ages came  off.  Little  black  clumps  of  hair  were  re-  1  1 
vealed,  row  upon  row.  We  waited  for  them  to  grow  m 
together,  to  meld  into  something  normal  and  natural-  \ 
looking.  But  after  the  second  month  you  could  still 
see  each  litde  tuft  standing  alone.  j 

Father  went  back  and  consulted  with  the  doctor.  -v|| 
The  doctor  told  him  that  twenty-five  or  so  more 

transplants  would  be  advisable,  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  |(|| 

Father  did  this.    The  process  was  the  same,  more  |j 

pain,  more  swelling.   And  still  it  didn't  look  right.  ■ 


l\   His  hair,  no  matter  how  he  parted,  combed,  brushed, 
jl  blow-dried  it,  continued  to  suggest  something  like  a 

dense  stand  of  smaUish  trees. 
1,  By  late  spring,  a  new  development  was  unmis- 

I  takable. 

'  I  finally  asked  Mother,  "Have  you  noticed  any- 

thing different  about  Father's  hair?" 
(1  "Like  what,"  she  said. 

I  "Like  it's  falling  out." 

'  She  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  she  said,  "You 

.    can  tell." 

I  "It's  kind  of  obvious." 

y  "Is  it?"  She  sounded  disappointed  rather  than 

surprised, 
jl  "Father  hasn't  mentioned  it,  I  suppose." 

I  She  shook  her  head  no  and  sighed.     "Some 

mornings,"  she  confessed,  "I  find  hair  on  his  pillow, 
a  bunch  of  it.  I  think  he  usually  gets  rid  of  it,  before 
'l\    I'm  awake,  but  sometimes  he  forgets.   It  comes  out 
''  in  his  sleep.  It's  in  his  combs  and  brushes  too,  more 
all  the  time."  She  looked  at  me.  "Maybe  that's  how 
it  is  with  transplants,  though.  You  lose  some  at  first, 
then  it  stops." 
"Maybe." 

"That's  what  all  that  moping's  about." 
Father  had  been  particularly  grumpy  lately,  sUent 
and  snappish. 

"He's  very  depressed  about  it,"  she  said,  "He's 
afraid  it  looks  terrible." 
"Well?" 

She  frowned  at  me. 
"Doesn't  it?"  I  said. 

"It's  not  important  what  I  think,  or  you,  or  any- 
one else.  It's  done.  Now  we  have  to  make  the  best 
of  it,"  Though,  a  moment  later,  she  did  admit,  "He's 
about  to  drive  me  crazy  with  all  that  moping." 

That  summer.  Father  retired  from  the  newspa- 
per. He  could  hardly  believe  I  had  decided  to  go  on 
to  grad  school,  and  he  let  the  newspaper  choose  a  re- 
placement for  him.  I  moved  out  of  the  house  and  to 
the  other  side  of  the  state  and  before  long  I  could 
rarely  find  time  to  drop  by  for  a  visit.  Then  Mother 
called  to  say  their  thirtieth  anniversary  was  coming 
up  and  she  was  determined  to  do  something  special. 
They  hadn't  done  aaything  last  year,  and  the  year  be- 
fore that  it  was  the  K  &  W  Cafeteria.  She  couldn't 
even  remember  what  they'd  done  for  their  twenty- 
fifth.  Anyway,  she  was  requesting  I  join  them  this 
year,  if  at  all  possible.  I  agreed  to  come. 

"Good,"  she  said.  "We'll  see  you  on  Saturday. 
It  should  be  fun." 

I  started  to  laugh,  then  realized  she  was  serious. 

Mother  was  dressed  in  a  colorful  pantsuit.  Fa- 
ther in  a  camel  hair  sport's  coat  with  a  matching  tan 
fedora. 


I  wished  them  a  happy  anniversary. 

Father  bared  his  teeth  in  a  stoic  kind  of  way. 
Mother,  smiling,  slipped  her  arm  through  Father's. 
"Guess  where  we're  going,"  she  said  and  looked 
over  at  Father.  "A  restaurant.  It  just  opened.  We've 
never  been,  of  course,  but  it's  supposed  to  be  very 
nice,  according  to  the  paper."  She  tugged  on  Fa- 
ther's arm.   "Isn't  it?" 

When  we  got  to  the  restaurant  Father  walked  in 
ahead  of  me.  Not  until  we  were  seated  did  I  notice 
that  he'd  removed  his  hat.  Since  our  last  meeting  he 
had  lost  a  great  deal  more  of  his  new  hair.  You  could 
see  how  each  individual  plug  had  thinned,  dwindled 
to  a  sort  of  concentration  of  wispy  strands.  As  he 
was  reaching  for  his  water  ^^^^^^^^^^hh 
glass  Father  caught  me  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
staring  at  him. 

Glowering,  he  gave 
his  French-English  menu 
the  once  over.  His  eyes 
softened,  then  went  com- 
pletely blank.  Mother, 
noting  his  distress,  pro- 
ceeded to  suggest  to  him 
several  meat  dishes.  "You 
like  steak,  don't  you?"  she 
said.  "Well  that's  what 
that  is  —  steak." 

We  all  ordered  filet 
mignon.      "We'd  like   it 

well  done,"  Mother  told  ^^^^^^^^^^^^« 
the  waiter.  "If  it's  not  well  ^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
done,  my  husband  won't  eat  it." 

"Medium  rare  for  me,"  I  put  in. 

When  our  food  came  Father  took  three  bites, 
then  laid  his  knife  and  fork  on  the  table. 

"You  don't  like  it?"  Mother  said. 

He  shook  his  head,  his  face  twisting  with  dis- 
gust. He  pointed.  "Look." 

Mother  leaned  over  and  examined  his  filet,  pale 
red  in  the  center.  She  looked  from  his  to  hers,  then 
at  mine.  "That's  how  it's  supposed  to  be.  That's 
how  they  eat  it,  the  French.  Isn't  it?" 

She  was  asking  me.  I  said  yes,  just  above  a 
whisper,  refusing  to  be  drawn  in. 

"Well,"  Father  said,  loudly,  "that's  not  how  I 
eat  it." 

Mother  summoned  the  waiter. 

When  Father's  filet  came  back  from  the  kitchen 
he  took  one  bite  before  he  pushed  it  away,  banging 
the  salt  and  pepper  shakers. 

"Now  what  is  it?"  Mother  said. 

"It's  burnt  tasting." 

"Of  course  it's  burnt  tasting.  That's  how  you 
wanted  it  —  burnt." 

"It  was  burnt  tasting  when  it  was  raw."  Then  he 
snapped,  "And  don't  try  to  tell  me  what  I  want  and 
don't  want." 


was  burnt  tasting 


when  it  was  raw. 


Perservering,  Mother  said  to  me,  "That's  just 
the  charcoal,  isn't  it?" 
I  nodded. 

"Why  don't  I  order  you  something  else,"  she 
said.  "They  have  chicken.  Would  you  like  some 
chicken?" 

Father  sat  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his  arms 
over  his  chest,  and  said  nothing. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  Mother  was  going 
to  cry.  After  some  rapid  blinking,  she  took  a  sip  of 
her  water,  then  went  back  to  her  meal.  "These  pota- 
toes are  sure  good,"  she  said,  and  speared  another 
turnip.  She'd  barely  touched  her  steak. 

Father  was  studying  my  hair.  I  combed  it 
^^^^■■^^■■■H  straight  back  off  my  fore- 
head now.  I  knew  from 
old  photographs  of  Father 
that  when  he'd  gotten  to 
my  age  most  of  his  hair 
on  top  had  vanished.  An 
even  bigger  surprise,  1 
found  that  my  hair  was 
one  of  my  best  features, 
rather  thick  with  reddish 
highlights.  I  was  taking 
good  care  of  it  and  it  was 
no  longer  falling  out. 

"What   about   some 
coffee?"  Mother  said. 

Father  allowed  that 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^m    he  might  like  some  cof- 

When  the  waiter  arrived  with  three  demi-tasse 
cups  Father  lifted  his  from  the  saucer,  made  a  face, 
then  set  it  back  down.  "Not  much  of  nothin',  is  it?" 

"It's  espresso,"  I  said.   "It's  very  strong." 

"Where's  the  cream,  then?" 

"The  lemon  peel  flavors  it.  It  doesn't  take 
cream." 

"Well  I'm  not  drinking  it  without  cream." 

Mother  bunched  up  her  napkin  and  threw  it  on 
the  table.  Grabbing  her  purse,  she  walked  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ladies  Room. 

The  busboy  came  and  cleared  away  the  dishes. 
Father  handed  the  waiter  his  credit  card.  Then  he 
said  to  me,  "Guess  you're  real  busy  at  this  school  of 
yours." 

I  didn't  say  anything. 

"We  don't  see  you  like  we  used  to.  You  don't 
even  call  anymore."  He  glanced  over  his  shoulders 
towards  the  Ladies  Room,  then  began  to  stare  at  me 
again.  He  stared  at  me  for  some  time.  Finally  he 
said,  "Looks  like  you're  going  to  keep  your  hair." 

"It  does,"  I  said. 

He  nodded. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  as  if  it  were  just  one 
more  betrayal.  ^ 
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"And  did  Richard  and  Donna  make  it?"  Linda 
asked. 

"They  got  to  Lusaka  and  had  to  fly  out.  Hepatit- 
is." 

"That's  bad  luck.  What  about  Bob?"  asked  Lin- 
da. 

The  barman  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  poured 
gin  into  two  glasses  on  the  counter. 

"Malaria.  Intestinal  trouble,"  he  said.  "Bob's 
back  in  New  York.  He  never  should  have  tried  it." 

Linda  picked  up  the  two  glasses  and  gave  one  to 
the  man  standing  beside  her.  She  narrowed  her  eyes 
and  looked  at  the  barman. 

"Anyone  can  get  sick,"  she  said. 

"That's  not  the  point,"  the  barman  replied.  "You 
don't  travel  alone  in  Africa." 

She  pointed  behind  him  to  a  map  of  Africa, 
framed  in  ebony  and  covered  with  glass.  A  thick 
black  line  drawn  on  the  map  snaked  through  twelve 
African  countries,  beginning  and  ending  in  Kisanga- 
ni. 

"Weren't  you  alone  when  you  made  that  trip?" 
she  asked. 

"No,  an  Australian  was  with  me.  Of  course  the 
natives  in  Rwanda  ate  him,"  said  the  barman,  a  glim- 
mer in  his  eye. 

A  coal-black  giant  seated  at  the  bar  turned  blood- 
shot eyes  on  the  barman.  After  a  moment,  he  looked 
back  down  at  the  beer  in  front  of  him. 


"Whatever  you  say,  Louie,"  she  said  to  the  bar- 
man, her  eyes  scanning  the  huge  man  at  the  bar.  "Ed 
and  I  made  it  back  mostly  because  we  didn't  get 
sick." 

She  looked  back  over  her  shoulder,  a  habit  she 
had  acquired  in  Africa  and  repeated  every  minute  or 
so.  Panes  were  missing  from  the  rose  window  over 
the  entrance.  Boards  had  been  tacked  up  outside  the 
window.  The  room  was  darker  than  it  had  been  on 
the  day  half  a  year  before  when  they  all  had  stood  in 
the  bar  together.  She  had  come  to  Africa  with  Rich- 
ard, Donna  and  Bob;  they  were  friends  from  col- 
lege. But  she  had  met  Ed  in  this  bar  and  had  decided 
to  travel  with  him  for  a  while.  She  and  Ed  had  head- 
ed west  along  the  route  drawn  on  the  map  behind  the 
bar.  Richard  and  Donna,  followed  by  Bob,  took  the 
route  to  the  East.  She  had  hoped  to  meet  them  again 
someday  in  the  bar. 

Ed  moved  closer  to  the  bar.  He  put  his  arm 
around  Linda's  waist  and  drew  her  close  to  him. 

"Any  word  from  Sheffield?"  he  asked  the  bar- 
man. 

"Sheffield  made  it  back  a  month  ago,"  replied  the 
barman.  She  watched  Ed's  eyes  vviden.  She  cut  her 
eyes  away  from  him.  Of  course  Sheffield  had  made 
it  back.  When  did  Sheffield  ever  fail  at  anything? 
He  planned  everything  in  eveiy  detail,  twice.  He 
ought  to  be  in  a  bank,  a  law  firm,  the  Navy.  What 
was  Sheffield,  so  cut  and  dried,  so  methodical  and 
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unimaginative,  doing  in  the  middle  of  Africa  any- 
way? She  took  a  step  away  from  Ed,  disengaging 
from  his  arm. 

"Did  he  leave  any  message?"  asked  Ed,  glancing 
at  Linda  with  wide  eyes. 

"No.  He  headed  North,"  answered  the  barman. 

"Let  me  know  if  you  hear  anything,"  Ed  said, 
rolling  the  edge  of  his  lip  between  his  teeth. 

"Right." 

"Is  our  room  firee?"  Ed  asked.  He  drank  the  rest 
of  his  gin. 

"It's  ready,"  replied  the  barman.  He  ^  ^^ 
handed  a  long  iron  key  to  Ed  and  gave 
him  a  wink.  Ed  did  not  acknowledge 
the  wink  and  she  appreciated  that,  i 
Put  a  white  woman  in  front  of  these! 
old  hands  and  they  acted  like  dirty-  ■ 
minded  boys.  I 

She  showered  first,  as  was  their' 
custom.  When  she  came  out,  Ed 
hauled  himself  out  of  the  wicker 
chair  and  walked  into  the  bathroom. 
She  lifted  the  mosquito  netting 
covering  their  bed  and  climbed  un- 
derneath. She  tossed  the  T-shirt  she  ^ 
had  used  as  a  towel  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  An  afternoon  breeze  had  picked 
up.  She  considered 
getting  under  the  top                     — ^ 
sheet  but  thought 
better  of  it. 

She  lay  her  head 
back  on  the  pillow. 
Through  the  gauzy 
mosquito    net    she 

saw    gold    flecks  ^ 

along  the  rim  of  a  aidU  t  COTl 

plaster  oval  in  the 

center  of  the  ceiling.  fQ   ^J^} 

There  were  traces  of 
blue  paint  within  the    ^ 
oval  and  for  the  first 
time  -  they  had 
spent  three  weeks  in  this  room  before  launching  out 
onto  the  route  on  the  map  downstairs  ~  it  occured  to 
her  that  the  oval  had  once  contained  a  mural  of  the 
sky. 

The  thought  of  lying  with  Ed  under  the  sky  in 
America,  on  a  cool  day  in  cut  grass  with  leaves  fall- 
ing, flickered  across  her  mind.  Then  she  thought 
about  some  other  men  she  had  known. 

"Still  tanned  after  a  year  in  Africa,"  he  said, 
walking  out  of  die  bathroom. 

"There's  sunshine  here,  too,"  she  replied. 

He  gathered  the  mosquito  netting  and  swung  it 
onto  the  canopy  over  the  bed.  Water  from  his  shoul- 
ders and  arms  sprinkled  over  her.  He  sat  on  the  bed. 


kT 


ou 
didn't  come  to  Africa 
to  sunbathe. 


"Yes,  but  American  sunshine  did  this,"  he  said, 
brushing  his  fingers  below  her  navel  where  her 
tanned  belly  turned  creamy. 

She  laughed.  He  was  right.  An  African  tan  cov- 
ered your  head,  neck,  arms  and  hands  ~  a  farmers 
tan.  You  didn't  come  to  Africa  to  sunbathe. 

He  brushed  his  lips  against  her  shoulder. 

"If  we  do  that  now,  we  won't  feel  like  it  to- 
night," she  said. 

They  walked  about  ten  feet  apart  along 

t Black  Star  Street.  Ed  moved  closer  to  her  after 
they  turned  onto  President  Mobutu  Boule- 
-  vard. 

The  boulevard  was  lined  with  wooden 
tables  loaded  with  fabrics,  soaps,  animal 
teeth,  pain  killers,  crucifixes,  comic  books, 
pineapples,  mangoes  and  a  hundred  other 
products.  Other  tables  supported  loud- 
speakers blasting  out  African  music. 
The  boulevard  was  Kisangani's  shop- 
ping district.  People  and  animals  in 
thousands  surged  through  the  boule- 
vard, sweating  under  the  equatorial  sun, 
bombarded  by  incomprehensible  music. 
It  was  a  combination  of  an  agricultural 
fair,  a  rock  concert  and  Times  Square 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  This  was 
going  on  every  day 
on  every  main  street 
in  every  African  city 
The  continent  never 
stopped  celebrating. 

Pedestrians  to  the 
left  of  Ed  and  Linda 
scattered  suddenly. 
A  rusting  Mercedes 
-r,    A  ^vir^n  swerved  toward 

O  /y/LLU  them.  Ed's  fingers 

,flj^  hooked  around  her 

- 1 A  t  e  .  arm  and  jerked  her 

forward  as  the  car 
door  swung  open. 
The  hand  of  Mobuto 
Sese  Seko,  part  of  the  portrait  on  the  car's  side,  halt- 
ed inches  behind  her  rear  end. 

"Taxi?"  inquired  the  voice  inside. 
"No.  Only  eight  blocks  to  go,"  answered  Ed. 
"One  stick?" 

"Don't  smoke,"  Ed  answered. 
The  taxi  plowed  ahead  and  the  crowd  parted  in 
front  of  it. 

Now  naked  children  kicked  a  soccer  ball  in  front 
of  them.  A  tiny  boy,  his  nose  pitted  by  smallpox, 
smiled  broadly  at  Ed.  Linda  had  seen  this  before. 
The  child  kicked  the  ball  to  Ed.  A  larger  boy  atf^vg 
peared  behind  Ed.  As  Ed  picked  the  ball  out  oftl^^ 
air,  the  larger  boy  reached  into  his  back  pocket  for    "• 


> 


the  wallet.  Linda  grabbed  the  hand,  smaller  than 
hers,  and  yanked  it  out  of  Ed's  pocket. 

Still  holding  the  hand,  she  addressed  its  owner. 
"Do  you  want  to  be  sent  to  . . .  Minnesota?"  she 
asked,  lifting  her  eyebrows  and  flashing  her  teeth  af- 
ter the  last  word. 

The  boy  looked  up  at  her.  The  white  showed  all 
the  way  around  his  eyes.  He  shook  his  head  a  dozen 
times. 

She  released  the  hand  and  the  boy  dashed  away, 
disappearing  into  the  crowd. 

"Tell  'em  Linda,"  Ed  said,  "straighten  'em  out." 

"Meet  you  at  the  room  in  an  hour,"  she  said. 


She  stepped  into  a  side  street.  It  was  less  crowd- 
ed and  she  lengthened  her  stride. 

There  was  no  music  on  this  street,  no  mile-long 
yard  sale,  no  taxis  advertising  the  President-For- 
Life,  no  children  playing  soccer  professionally. 
Quiet,  dignified,  virtually  shut  down  since  Indepen- 
dence, this  was  the  financial  district.  She  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Zaire,  four  stories 
of  crambling  sandstone,  the  tallest  building  in  Kisan- 
gani. 

She  pushed  open  the  heavy  wooden  door  and  en- 
tered, pausing  as  her  eyes  adjusted  to  the  dim  light. 
She  walked  up  a  flight  up  stairs  to  a  large  room 
where  the  lighting  was  better,  and  "American  Ex- 
press" was  written  in  blue  letters  on  the  white  carpet. 


She  stepped  up  to  a  long  wooden  counter  which  cut 
the  room  in  half. 

Leaning  against  the  counter,  she  reached  under 
her  skirt  and  into  a  plastic  bag  which  hung  around 
her  waist.  She  pulled  her  passport  and  her  letter  of 
credit  out  of  the  bag  and  placed  them  on  the  counter. 
She  swept  her  hand  down  her  skirt. 

A  clerk  took  the  letter  of  credit  and  the  passport 
to  a  desk  at  the  back  of  the  room.  She  returned  with 
the  letter  of  credit,  passport  and  five  twenty  dollar 
traveller's  checks. 

Linda  signed  the  top  of  each  check.  She  counted 
them.  Then  she  put  the  checks,  the  passport  and  the 
letter  of  credit  in  the  bag  beneath  her  skirt. 

She  thanked  the  clerk  and  walked  away  from  the 
counter.  She  stopped  just  before  the  staircase, 
stooping  in  front  of  a  wooden  cabinet  divided  into 
pidgeon  holes.  The  hole  marked  "R"  was  empty  but 
there  was  a  postcard  in  the  "D"  hole.  She  pulled  it 
out. 

The  glossy  color  photograph  on  the  front  of  the 
card  showed  three  women,  naked  from  the  waist  up, 
caiTying  pots  on  their  heads.  "Dakar"  in  red  cursive 
letters  was  written  across  the  bottom  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

She  tui-ned  the  card  over.  It  was  addressed  to 
"Ed  Davis  c/o  American  Express,  Kisangani,  Zaire." 
She  read:  "Ed-  Dominique  and  I  flew  up  here  from 
Kisangani-  had  enough  overland  travel.  Dominique 
is  back  in  France-  worn  out  by  oral  sex.  Let's  put  a 


wrap  on  this  trip.  Get  up  here  if  you  can.  I  fly  out 
August  14.  -S" 

Still  stooping ,  she  folded  the  card  in  half  and 
put  it  in  the  bag  around  her  waist. 

What  a  jerk  Sheffield  was.  "Oral  Sex"  on  a  post- 
card. Since  only  Africans  would  read  it,  he  figured  it 
was  OK.  Of  course  Ed  would  think  it  hilarious.  He 
thought  everything  Sheffield  did  was  hilarious. 

She  walked  out  of  the  building  and  into  the 
street.  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock.  A  solitary  man 
dressed  in  a  suit  and  carrying  a  briefcase  stepped  out 
of  a  building  beside  the  one  she  had  just  left.  He 
walked  past  her  without  a  glance. 

She  wondered  whether  Ed  would  want  to  join  up 
with  Sheffield.  She  didn't  think  so.  But  then  again 
they  had  gone  through  school  together,  come  over  to 
Africa  together,  taken  other  trips  together.  They  had 
split  up  when  Sheffield  met  Dominique. 

She  turned  onto  President  Mobuto  Boulevard 
which  was  as  crowded  as  ever.  However,  it  seemed 
most  of  the  traffic  was  headed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion she  was.  She  seemed  to  be  jostled  more  than 
usual. 

She  moved  off  the  street  to  the  strip  of  dirt  be- 
hind the  tables.  Not  as  much  movement  in  that  area. 
She  realized  she  was  in  the  beggars'  zone. 

Four  teenagers  sat  side  by  side.  Their  legs, 
bones  covered  by  black  skin,  stuck  forward  like 
eight  limbs  on  a  pine  tree.  She  stepped  over  the  legs 


as  carefully  as  she  could,  but  her  sandal  mashed  a 
thin  ankle.  She  wheeled  around  to  apologize.  The 
boy  she  had  stepped  on  stared  straight  ahead,  his  ex- 
pression blank.  She  moved  on. 

She  looked  ahead  along  the  row  of  diseased  and 
handicapped.  They  were  lined  up  for  a  hundred 
yards. 

She  saw  a  gap  in  the  line,  an  opening  between  a 
man  whose  grin  extended  to  the  lobe  of  his  ear  and  a 
standing  woman  whose  feet,  impossibly,  emerged 
backwards  from  the  legs  of  her  pants.  Linda  bolted 
through  the  gap  between  them. 

Her  hands  slapped  concrete  and  her  left  foot 
plunged  into  liquid  matter  three  feet  down.  She 
breathed  tliick  rotten  fecal  air.  Ten  yards  ahead,  a 
woman  in  a  dress  squatted  over  the  trench.  Linda 
sprang  to  her  feet.  She  kicked  the  air,  spraying  filth 
from  her  sandaled  foot. 

She  gathered  her  skirt  in  her  hand  and  leaped 
over  the  trench.  Her  ankle,  twisted  a  moment  be- 
fore, buckled  as  she  landed. 

She  limped  onto  a  bare  dirt  lot  littered  with  news- 
papers. Perhaps  meat  had  been  wrapped  in  them. 
She  sat  down  in  the  dirt  and  grabbed  a  couple  of  pag- 
es. She  crumpled  them  up  and  dabbed  the  filth  from 
her  injured  foot. 

She  recalled  that  it  was  her  idea  to  split  up  to  do 
the  errands.  It  was  she  who  had  suggested  that  Ed 
handle  the  Sudan  Consulate  while  she  stopped  by 
American  Express.  She  stood  up  and  kicked  the  toe 
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of  her  injured  foot  into  the  dirt.  Tears  sprang  into 
her  eyes. 

She  reached  beneath  her  skirt  and  pulled  Shef- 
field's postcard  from  out  of  her  moneybag.  She  tore 
it  in  half.  She  flicked  her  wrist  and  the  pieces  ca- 
reened into  the  dirt. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  lot  was  a  small  street 
which  paralleled  President  Mobuto  Boulevard.  She 
followed  this  to  Black  Star  Street. 

Ed  was  already  in  their  room  when  she  walked 
in.  Her  swollen,  filth-covered  left  foot  dragged  be- 
hind her. 

"Good  God!  Let's  get  that  cleaned  up,"  he  said, 
jumping  out  of  the  wicker  chair.  He  pushed  the  chair 
across  the  floor  to  where  she  was  standing. 

He  grasped  her  beneath  the  arms  as  she  sat  back 
into  the  chair.  His  aftershave  lotion  smelled  clean 
and  antiseptic. 

He  yanked  a  clean  T-shirt  out  of  his  backpack 
and  wet  it  under  the  spigot  in  the  bathroom.  Stoop- 
ing in  front  of  her,  he  slipped  off  her  sandal  and 
wiped  the  filth  from  her  lower  calf  and  foot.  Then  he 
rinsed  the  T-shirt  and  washed  her  calf  and  foot  again. 

"What  happened?"  he  asked,  wiping  the  foot  dry 
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with  another  clean  T-shirt. 

"Stupid  me.  I  fell  into  an  open  sewer,"  she  an- 
swered. 

He  took  the  foot  in  both  hands.  He  gendy 
pressed  the  ankle  with  his  fingers.  He  held  her  foot 
for  a  moment  without  speaking. 

"It's  not  bad  enough  to  keep  us  in  the  hotel  to- 
night," he  said.  "Let's  have  dinner  at  the  Bruxelles." 

"Isn't  that  kind  of  expensive?"  she  asked. 

"It's  on  me,"  he  said.  A  tiny  piece  of  lip  was 
pinched  between  his  teeth. 

"That  sounds  wonderful,"  she  said.  "What's 
jT 

"It's  probably  about  time  for  me  to  head  back  to 
the  States,"  he  said,  watching  her  eyes  closely. 

"What  about  Sudan?  And  down  the  Nile  into 
Egypt?  You're  not  up  to  that?" 

"I  got  a  card  from  Sheffield.  It  came  in  this  after- 
noon while  we  were  out." 

Ed  pulled  the  card  out  of  his  back  pocket.  She 
recognized  the  three  topless  women  carrying  pots  on 
their  heads. 

"He's  in  Dakar.  I'll  probably  go  on  up  there. 
He  and  I  will  fly  out  around  the  middle  of  the 
month,"  Ed  said. 

She  leaned  back  in  the  wicker  chair.-  What  blue 
remained  in  the  oval  on  the  the  ceiling  was  very  faint. 
She  wished  she  was  looking  at  the  mural  when  it 
was  new,  when  the  African  sky  was  deep  blue  and 
the  white  clouds  were  billowing.  (J 


Mohamad  awoke  slowly.  The  air  was  thin  and 
dry  and  the  day,  like  every  day  since  he  began  his 
journey,  held  the  promise  of  excitement  and  adven- 
ture familiar  to  all  young  men  who  are  off  into  the 
world  for  their  first  time.  At  first,  Mohamad  lazily 
thought  this  morning  was  a  dream  and  that  soon  he 
would  hear  the  familiar  sound  of  his  mother  waking 
up  the  house. 

Reality  has  a  way  of  destroying  even  the  most  in- 
nocent and  simple  of  dreams  and  the  sound  of  Hada- 
ci,  the  leader  of  this  small  group  of  young  men  broke 
the  tranquility  of  Mohamad's  dream  as  quickly  as  it 
had  begun.  He  dressed  in  coarse  handmade  clothing 
that  was  typical  of  the  rural  mountain  people  from 
which  he  came,  then  he  carefully  folded  the  prayer 
rug  that  doubled  as  his  sleeping  roll  and  returned  it  to 
his  shoulder  bag.  Besides  his  clothes  Mohamad  car- 
ried a  heavy  wool  karpa  that  his  mother  insisted  that 
he  carry  even  though  the  days  were  getting  warmer. 
The  village  mullah  had  instructed  the  basij  to  pack 
very  lightly  even  though  the  journey  was  going  to  be 
long.  The  only  thing  extra  that  Mohamad  brought 
was  a  snapshot  of  his  best  friend  Beshati.  Beshati 
was  in  paradise  now  where  all  his  wishes  would 
come  true. 

The  days  were  beginning  to  become  regular  and  a 
routine  was  starting  to  develop.  Hadaci  was  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  group  to  their  destina- 
tion. His  voice  would  startle  the  boys  out  of  sleep 
well  before  time  to  gather  for  morning  prayer.  Mo- 
hamad thought  that  this  morning  he  would  try  to  get 
to  know  the  others  in  his  group  better  and  perhaps  he 
might  even  make  and  effort  to  speak  to  the  older  boy 
in  the  group  whom  the  others  seemed  to  ignore. 

"Good  morning,  Majid,  I  trust  in  Allah  that  you 
slept  welLlast  night  despite  the  cold." 

Majid  made  no  reply  and  busied  himself  packing 
his  things  into  his  olive  green  satchel.  Mohamad 
then  tried  to  join  in  on  a  conversation  that  was  near- 
by. Reza,  whom  Mohamad  liked  already  because  of 
his  quick  smile,  was  trying  to  instruct  Cace  on  how 
to  best  make  a  port  of  kadine,  a  strong  drink  of  cof- 
fee and  grain. 

"Listen  carefully  my  companion,"  said  Reza  to 
Caci,  while  waving  his  fingers  in  the  air  as  if  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

"This  is  not  good  the  way  your  father  has  in- 
structed you.  The  best  way  to  bring  about  the  most 
use  of  kadine  is  to  wait  until  the  water  boils  before 


adding  the  grounds,  otherwise  it  has  a  dull  effect." 

Caci,  who  was  seated,  got  up  quickly  and  re- 
sponded defensively.  "What  do  you  know  about  ka- 
dine? My  family  taught  me  how  to  brew  it  correctly 
well  over  a  year  ago.  You,  your  mother  taught  just 
before  you  left." 

Mohamad  knew  nothing  about  kadine  except  that 
his  uncle  drank  it  regularly  and  his  mother  frowned 
on  its  use;  she  said  it  made  one  lazy. 

Achmed,  the  final  member  of  the  group,  came 
into  the  conversation.  "You  are  both  incorrect,  he 
stated  authoritatively.  "The  manner  in  which  you 
mix  the  grain  is  the  secret  of  kadine." 

Mohamad  was  enthralled  by  the  conversation, 
being  the  most  ignorant  of  the  group  in  such  matters, 
but  he  listened  eagerly  until  he  saw  Hadaci  scorning 
at  the  group  from  the  arched  doorway  of  the  mosque 
in  which  they  were  staying.  Instinctively  he  knew 
that  Hadaci  disliked  the  boys  talking  among  them- 
selves. 

Before  being  asked  to  join  the  basij  Mohamad 
was  very  happy  living  in  the  mountains  even  though 
they  had  little  money  and  there  was  always  much 
work  to  be  done.  Times  were  harsh  because  the  land 
was  producing  poorly.  Mohamad  wanted  to  be  a 
weaver,  he  had  always  admired  the  way  the  thread 
intertwined  among  itself  to  form  cloth,  but  weaving 
was  considered  women's  work  and  so  his  future  was 
at  the  mercy  of  relatives. 

The  sun  was  well  placed  on  top  of  the  sky  when 
the  group  stopped  for  lunch.  Hadaci,  as  usual,  used 
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this  time  to  rave  about  the  revolution  that  had  come  to 
their  homeland.  Mohamad  listened  intently  as  Hada- 
ci  spoke,  even  though  he  really  did  not  understand 
the  message  that  Hadaci  carried.  But  he  felt  that  his 
family  would  be  ashamed  if  he  did  not  try.  Moha- 
mad did  recognize  many  phrases  from  the  Holy 
Koran  since  his  education,  what  little  of  it  he  had, 
was  based  upon  these  scriptures.  Again  he  day- 
dreamed about  learning  to  read  and  write  by  first 
memorizing  and  reciting  passages  of  the  Koran  to 
the  village  Oman,  who  was  kind  and  whom  Moha- 
mad knew  had  found  passages  full  of  hate  in  a  book 
that  previously  had  stood  for  love.  Mohamad 
through  his  Oman  had  learned  to  look  at  the  Koran 
as  Allah's  gift  to  the  world.  In  the  beautiful  passages 
one  learned  of  Allah's  plan  for  a  rewarding  life,  and 
now  the  plan  was  changing.  While  Hadaci  was  go- 
ing on  and  on  about  the  enemies  in  this  world  who 
were  out  to  destroy  them,  Reza  and  Caci  were  chat- 
ting quietly  about  something  else.  Mohamad  thought 
the  two  were  about  as  wild  as  anyone  he  had  ever 
met,  and  he  was  sure  that  Hadaci  did  not  like  their 
manners.  Nevertheless,  the  two  kept  to  themselves 
and  Mohamad  liked  Reza  very  much  because  of  his 
smUe. 

Late  that  aftemoon  the  basij  who  were  very  tired, 
came  across  the  roak  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  Moha- 


mad  had  been  off  the  mountain.  Hadaci  told  the 
group  that  they  were  to  meet  up  with  many  more  ba- 
sij and  from  now  on  they  were  to  travel  by  bus.  The 
traffic  that  sped  by  the  group  shouted  encouragement 
to  the  boys  and  Mohamad  felt  very  proud.  This  feel- 
ing of  pride  had  been  with  him  since  he  offered  to 
follow  Allah's  will  and  become  a  basij.  At  times  he 
felt  the  safety  of  his  family  was  in  his  hands,  and 
Hadaci  had  told  him  many  times  that  this  was  true. 
For  before  he  had  committed  to  the  basij,  the  rest  of 
the  village  had  treated  him  as  if  he  were  a  child  and 


now  suddenly  he  was  a  man,  and  this  made  him  feel 
stronger  than  anything  else  in  his  life.  He  knew  now 
that  his  family  could  be  proud  of  him  and  this  made 
him  feel  alive. 

The  bus  that  was  to  serve  as  transportation  for 
the  boys  finally  arrived  late  in  the  evening  and  it  was 
so  crowded  Mohamad  thought  that  it  would  never  be 
able  to  carry  another  soul. 

All  the  passengers  on  the  bus  were  young  men 
like  Mohamad,  and  most  looked  as  scared  and  excit- 
ed as  he  did.  Mohamad  noticed  that  some  older  men 
dressed  the  same  as  Hadaci.  They  wore  thick  khaki 
uniforms  that  were  faded  and  had  no  insignia  on 
them.  All  of  these  young  men  were  shouting  patriot- 
ic songs  and  denouncing  their  enemies,  who  includ- 
ed everybody,  and  after  awhile  Mohamad  was  won- 
dering how  his  people  had  survived  in  such  a  world 
of  hate.  The  bus  ride  would  last  for  only  two  days. 
After  that  the  road  would  end.  The  bus  had  no  roof, 
for  its  primary  mission  was  to  carry  the  faithful  to 
prayer,  and  as  was  custom  in  this  land,  the  men  did 
not  cover  their  heads  when  enroute  to  services.  Mo- 
hamad managed  to  find  a  bit  of  floor  space  between 
the  tightly  packed  bodies  and  remained  there 
throughout  the  journey.  The  rocking  motion  of  the 
bus  and  the  drone  of  its  engine  lulled  the  travelers 
into  a  sleeplike  state,  but  it  was  much  too  hot  and 
crowded  to  sleep.  He  felt  he  was  at  the  very  end  of 
his  endurance  when  the  bus  slowed  to  a  halt.  Tired 
and  cranky,  Mohamad  was  as  miserable  as  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  Ufe.  Everything  in  the  bus  was  cov- 
ered with  a  cold  dust,  including  his  throat. 

Soon  Hadaci  and  the  ones  who  were  dressed  like 
him  began  shouting  at  the  boys  to  get  off  the  bus. 
"Quickly  brave  ones,  quickly,"  they  shouted  until 
all  the  boys  were  off  the  bus  and  standing  on  the 
pavement  of  the  road,  which  ended  abruptly  here. 
The  boys  were  instructed  to  stand  on  the  yeUow  foot- 
prints painted  side  by  side  on  the  road.  He  knew 
they  were  to  receive  training  by  the  military  arm  of 
Islam  but  he  felt  sure  that  they  would  have  time  to  re- 
cover from  thier  journey  before  it  was  to  begin. 

He  visioned  a  tough  sergeant,  a  man  of  many 
battles,  coming  over  to  the  group  and  select  the 
toughest  of  them  to  become  soldiers.  He  worried 
that  he  did  not  look  able  enough,  and  noticed  that  his 
companions  did  not  look  tough  either.  Mohamad 
had  seen  soldiers  on  leave  in  his  village,  but  they 
were  from  the  old  army.  He  had  even  talked  to  a 
few.  They  told  tales  of  barrack  life,  travel  and  tough 
officers  who  ordered  them  around  a  lot.  He  admired 
their  uniforms  the  most  however.  They  were  so 
sturdy  and  sharp  looking. 

Armies  the  world  over  love  to  receive  recruits 
who  are  tired  and  who  are  far  from  home.  They  also 
universally  love  to  receive  young  men  who  are  not 
yet  wise  enough  to  question  authority.  Furthermore, 


armies  like  young  men  because  they  tend  to  do  things 
well  in  a  group.  These  basij  would  do  well. 

A  soldier  in  the  unifomi  of  a  revolutionary  guard 
barked  at  the  basij  to  take  hold  of  a  long  piece  of 
heavy  rope.  He  then  used  this  rope  to  guide  the  boys 
into  a  long,  dust  covered  tent.  Inside,  markings  in 
the  same  yellow  paint  showed  the  boys  where  to  sit. 
The  soldier  barked  at  them  to  sit  and  Mohamad  began 
to  think  that  he  would  not  ever  receive  any  rest. 

Now  other  soldiers  entered  the  tent  and  the  boys 
were  very  intimidated.  The  soldiers  went  down  each 
line  of  recruits  and  had  each  of  the  young  men  an- 
swer a  few  questions. 

"Age?" 

"Place  of  birth?" 

"Do  you  have  any  personal  or  medical  problems 
at  this  time?" 

After  this,  a  soldier  took  a  black  marker  and  drew 
a  number  on  each  boys  forehead.  He  then  ordered 
the  boys  to  rise  and  strip  to  their  underclothes,  all 
the  time  urging  them  to  be  quick.  "The  enemies  of 
our  people  do  not  wait  for  you  to  take  your  time,  so 
hurry,  holy  ones,  hurry!" 

Mohamad  was  so  absorbed  in  what  was  happen- 
ing that  he  forgot  about  sleep  and  hardly  noticed  the 
soldiers  who  were  measuring  his  body  and  recording 
the  measurements  with  the  same  black  marker  on  his 
right  arm.  They  were  told  to  wrap  the  posessions 
they  came  with  in  the  brown  bags  provided.  After 
that,  they  were  to  address  the  bags  to  their  homes 
and  their  belongings  would  be  mailed.  From  now  on 
they  were  to  wear  the  cloth  of  the  holiest  ones.  Mo- 
hamad awkwardly  slipped  his  photo  of  Beshati  into 
his  drawers,  not  knowing  if  this  was  permitted  or 
not. 

The  soldiers  led  the  basij  who  were  half  naked, 
to  the  other  side  of  the  tent,  which  was  partitioned 
off  from  the  rest.  Here,  barbers  would  closely  crop 
of  the  basij  and  a  mullah  would  recite  passages  of  the 
Koran  to  them  and  when  they  were  done  the  mullah 
would  whisper  into  each  boys  ear  that  his  old  self, 
which  was  impure,  was  dead  and  that  he  carried  in 
his  heart  a  seed  that  was  to  be  planted  in  paradise. 
Mohamad  kept  rubbing  his  bald  head  in  an  attempt  to 
get  used  to  it. 

The  soldiers  then  passed  out  the  uniform  of  the 
basij  and  instructed  the  boys  on  how  to  wear  it  prop- 
erly. Mohamad  noticed  that  the  material  was  very 
thin  and  that  the  uniforms  fit  very  poorly.  It  was  as 
if  he  expected  the  grandest  uniform  in  the  whole 
world  and  he  received  rags.  However,  the  red  and 
green  complex  camoflauge  pattern  was  striking  and 
Mohamad  hoped  that  they  would  defeat  theirenemies 
quickly  so  he  could  return  home  and  show  off  his 
new  status.  The  basij  were  then  given  socks  that  had 
the  slogans  "Death  to  the  Hassein"  and  "Death  to  Is- 
rael" written  in  Farsi  on  them  and  cheap  canvas  to  re- 
place the  ones  they  had  sent  home.  A  web  belt  sup- 


ported by  suspenders  topped  off  the  uniform.  On  the 
belt  a  solitary  canteen  was  hung  and  to  this  a  set  of 
wire  cutters  were  secured.  On  the  other  side  an  old 
gas  mask  with  rotting  rubber  hung  loosely. 

A  feeling  of  rebirth  was  upon  the  group  and  they 
were  coralled  into  a  nearby  tent  for  a  feast  and  a  lec- 
ture by  a  high  priest.  When  this  was  over  the  basij 
who  were  now  tired  but  very  full,  were  escorted  to  a 
mud  brick  building  and  here  they  were  given  the 
chance  to  rest.  Mohamad  was  very  excited  but  sleep 
came  like  a  drug. 

The  sound  of  a  sargeant  yelling  commands  in  a 


heavy  accent  replaced  the  sound  of  Hadaci  in  the 
morning  when  it  was  time  to  awake.  The  smell  of 
new  uniforms  was  strong  and  Mohamad  dressed 
quickly  in  order  to  make  a  good  impression  on  his 
new  guardians. 

Teaching  civilians  the  way  of  the  military  is  no 
easy  task  and  for  the  following  weeks,  the  basij  were 
drilled  endlessly.  They  were  taught  to  obey  orders, 
to  march  and  to  follow  orders  immediately  like  all  re- 
cruits. Before  long  a  rag  tag  group  that  resembled  a 
herd  of  cattle  more  than  soldiers  had  the  basics  of 
close  order  drill  down.  Mohamad,  who  had  trouble 
at  first,  was  finally  getting  the  steps  right,  and  a  good 
thing  too  for  it  was  starting  to  draw  him  unnecessary 
attention.  The  basij  were  then  divided  into  small 
spartan  groups  of  10,  with  a  Shiite  loyalist  as  its 
commander.  Mohamad  was  glad  to  see  Reza  in  his 
squad,  although  his  smile  was  missing. 

Before  more  training  the  basij  were  to  have  relig- 
ious instruction  conducted  by  the  Muslim  clerics. 
Mohamad  listened  while  the  turbaned  clerics  extolled 
the  virtues  of  martyrdom  and  promised  direct  entry 
into  heaven  for  the  fallen.  Mohamad  had  decided 
long  ago  to  follow  Allah's  will  and  this  was  the  rea- 
son he  was  in  the  basij  now.  He  somehow  did  not 
think  that  he  was  in  danger  of  getting  killed,  but  he 
did  worry  that  perhaps  he  was  not  pure  enough  to  be 
with  these  holy  men.   Anyway,  he  was  here  to  fight 
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for  the  revolution  and  Islam,  so  he  liked  to  believe, 
"And  if  I  die,  that  is  Allah's  will  and  if  I  am  victori- 
ous that  is  all  the  better." 

Thoughts  of  his  homecoming  raced  through  his 
head  as  his  commander  began  to  lecture  on  how  to 
avoid  landmines.  He  held  up  one  of  Italian  design 
and  explained  that  if  they  stepped  on  this  one  they 
would  hear  two  explosions.  The  first  would  send 
schrapnel  in  a  circle  10  meters  in  diameter.  This  was 
known  as  dead  space.  The  last  words  Mohamad 
heard  were  that  there  were  thousands  of  mines  in  the 
area  they  were  going. 

The  squads  of  basij  now  competed  daily  in  con- 
tests among  one  another  with  much  praise  and  en- 
couragement going  to  the  winners.  By  the  second 
week  the  squad  that  Reza  and  Mohamad  were  in  was 
clearly  the  best.  They  could  go  through  obstacles 
faster  than  the  rest  and  they  were  the  quickest  in 
breaking  down  the  German-made  G-3  machine  guns. 
Reza  was  not  smiling  anymore  and  he  had  a  faraway 
look  in  his  eyes. 

Daily,  they  could  hear  the  sounds  of  artillery 
hammering  at  each  other  and  they  cheered  at  the 
sounds  of  their  guns,  which  had  a  distinctive  hollow 
echo  followed  by  a  sharp  crack.  They  ignored  the 
sounds  of  enemy  rounds,  which  came  in  with  a  dull 
rumble,  with  growing  frequency,  all  around. 

The  rumble  of  shells  from  both  sides  was  in- 
creasing and  it  was  now  pollevle  to  see  plumes  of 
smoke  on  the  horizon  in  the  light  of  the  early  morn- 
ing. The  basij  were  all  gathered  outside  of  their 
tents,  huddled  in  nervous  but  determined  groups. 
Traffic  to  and  from  the  front  was  getting  thicker  by 
the  minute.  Mohamad  could  feel  the  tide  of  war 
grow  and  he  thought  to  himself,  "So  this  is  the  way 
it  is  going  to  happen."  The  basij  were  then  told  that 
an  important  figure  was  going  to  join  them  at  morn- 


ing prayer. 

Hastily,  Mohamad's  commander  appeared  and 
asked  the  basij  of  his  squad  to  gather.  Other  leaders 
were  gathering  their  groups  also.  When  his  group 
was  gathered  tightly  around  him  the  commander  told 
the  squad  of  their  mission.  He  said,  "We  have  been 
together  only  a  short  time,  but  in  that  time  I  have 
grown  to  love  you  all  like  brothers."  He  went  on. 
"The  situation  at  the  front  is  a  critical  phase.  The 
guards,  who  are  the  country's  most  able  groups,  are 
being  hurt  very  badly  by  enemy  defensive  fortifica- 
tions and  they  need  help  very  badly."  He  looked  at 
his  squad  squarely  and  they  looked  at  him  without 
blinking. 

A  great  calm  spread  over  the  group  as  they  went 
silently  to  morning  prayer.  At  the  services  a  high 
ranking  mullah  called  on  the  blood  of  an  Oman  to 
protect  the  basij  and  he  handed  each  boy  a  red  scarf 
which  assured  entry  to  heaven.  He  then  remarked  on 
how  brave  they  were  and  how  their  families  should 
be  so  proud  of  them  and  that  he  was  also.  He  then 
bid  them  farewell. 

The  group  was  silent  as  it  boarded  a  half  ton 
pick-up  for  the  short  ride  to  the  firont.  All  traffic  now 
seemed  to  be  headed  that  way  only.  Mohamad's 
commander  handed  each  of  the  basij  an  explosive 
satchel  that  could  be  set  off  with  a  simple  detonator. 
He  explained  that  if  they  ran  into  a  barbed  wire  de- 
fense they  were  to  place  the  charge  in  the  bottom  cen- 
ter of  the  pile  and  set  it  off.  He  also  explained  that 
their  best  hope  was  to  destroy  the  defences  before  the 
enemy  could  call  in  air  support.  After  this  he  gave 
each  one  of  them  a  prayer  card  and  a  long  handeled 
dagger. 

"With  these  tools  you  shall  defend  your  homes," 
he  said.  The  truck  roared  on  and  the  acrid  smell  of 
explosives  burned  inside  of  Mohamad's  nostrils.  All 
is  silent  as  the  small  truck  disappears  into  the  thick 
clouds  of  smoke. 

The  coolness  of  mountain  air  gripped  the  small 
village.  It  is  Friday,  the  traditional  holy  day  of  the 
Moslem  faith.  All  around,  the  sounds  of  wailing  and 
anguish  rise  from  the  martyrs  cemetary.  Each  grave 
has  a  small  flag  on  it  along  with  a  likeness  of  the  de- 
ceased. On  the  edge  of  the  village  men  dig  more 
graves.  WaiUng  echoes  bounce  around  until  it  seems 
as  if  the  whole  world  is  in  mourning. 

Death  is  everywhere  and  young  men  are  hard  to 
find,  f) 
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'm  broken,"  she  says  -  her  voice  a  little  too 
loud  but  I  have  the  volume  up  since  I'm  be- 
tween things  here  today  --  "I'm  broken  and 
sad."  She  pushes  her  hair  back  away  from 
her  forehead,  then  looks  down  at  the 
groimd.  There's  nothing  to  see  there  but  she  looks  down 
anyway.  I  stroke  the  blade  of  my  silver-blue  axe  and 
watch  as  Helen  McCrae  looks  down,  broken  and  beauti- 
ful, ready  to  yield. 

All  women  look  down  when  they're  broken,  I've  no- 
ticed. I  know  I  do. 

It's  something  we  learn  when  we're  girls.  A  mantle 
of  sorts,  passed  down  from  mother  to  daughter.  A  secret 
sign,  a  dance  invitation  that  lets  BiUy  or  Bob,  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry  know  it's  time  to  move  in. 

And  Miss  Helen  McRae,  so  beautiful  when  she  does 
this,  so  perfect,  I  can't  look  away.  She's  so  damned 
good,  I  let  my  guard  slip  just  for  a  moment  and  the  axe 
slides  to  the  floor. 

I'm  mesmerized.  I  wish  more  than  anything  I  could 
walk  through  the  TV  set,  be  just  like  her.  Have  Gary 
Cooper  take  me  gently  by  the  shoulders,  pull  me  into  his 
arms.  Look  how  she  stumbles  a  little,  unwilling  at  first, 
then,  leans  in  to  him,  giving  herself  up  to  that  deep,  un- 
nameable  despair.  Isn't  that  great?  Just  how  it  should  be? 
He  puUs  her  closer.  She  clings  to  him,  sobbing,  almost 
hysterical,  and,  as  she  does,  I  lean  in  too  and  look  down, 
down  on  the  ground,  down  at  the  axe  at  my  feet. 

My  beautiful  axe.  The  one  thing  I  own  that  can  rid  me 
forever  of  having  to  watch  and  try  to  become  just  like  He- 
len McRae.  Because  in  my  heart  or  my  gut,  buried  deep 
in  there  somewhere,  I  know  something's  terribly  wrong 
with  the  way  she  is  acting. 


"Yes,"  she  cries  like  a  fountain,  a  river,  a  storm, 
"YES!"  She  cries  and  she  sobs  and  she  whimpers  until  fi- 
nally she's  still.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  says,  "I  sure  didn't 
mean  to." 

I  take  aim. 

He's  quiet  and  steady,  silent  and  strong.  He  strokes 
her  hair.  That's  all  right.  Miss  McRae,  I  mean,  Helen. 
No  one  will  hurt  you  again,  I  can  promise  you  that." 

And  as  she  bends  her  head,  becomes  grateful,  hum- 
bled, content,  I  start  to  swing.  "I  learned  how  to  act  just 
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like  you,"  I  scream  as  she  cries.  Stare  down  at  the  ground 
and  be  beautiful.  I  practiced  hard  as  a  girl  and  my  mother 
tried.  She  was  patient,  strong,  stem.  She  ached  and 
groaned,  scolded  me  when  she  had  to,  cajoled  me,  pulled 
mohair  sweaters  from  my  back,  put  new  ones  back  on, 
recombcd  my  hair,  pushed  pumps  on  my  feet,  sprayed  me 
with  ten  different  kinds  of  perfume.  I  learned  to  curtsy 
and  lower  my  eyes,  cook,  bake  and  clean,  yes,  I  learned  it 
all.  But  it  never  quite  blossomed,  my  act  of  submission, 
it  never  rang  true.  Oh,  don't  get  me  wrong,  I  strutted  and 
danced,  played  out  my  part  and  still  do,  but  it's  just  not 
HEARTFELT. 

I  stare  at  the  axe  in  my  hands,  lift  it,  laugh,  then 
swing  again. 

I  hear  my  mother,  "Don't  question  a  thing,  not  their 
anger,  their  violence,  their  little  jokes."  Their  assaults, 
their  nights  on  the  town.  "They're  men,  and  they  know," 
her  voice  comes  back.  They  know  numbers  and  hardware 
and  cars.  They  know  hard  things  like  taxes,  government 
expenditures,  cold  war.  They  know  trade  deficits,  stock 
options,  real  estate  --  "For  God's  sake,  let  HIM  look  at 
the  bid,  let  HIM  sign  the  contract,  stay  in  the  background, 
don't  get  in  the  way.  Just  look  NICE,  will  you  please? 
Smile,  smile,  can't  you  SMILE  for  once  in  your  life? 
Would  it  CRACK  YOUR  FACE?  Look  down,  then.  Go 
on,  look  down.  Cry  him  a  river,  make  him  feel  like  a 
man." 

"My  mother  taught  me,"  I  yeU  at  the  set,  "if  you  want 
to  be  good  with  the  boys,  look  down  and  give  in."  Then  I 
swing  that  axe  some  more. 

I  watch  as  Helen  McRae  puUs  him  closer  and  closer 


and  music  wells  up  in  the  background.  God,  that's  nice,  I 
think  as  I  rest  for  a  moment,  wiping  sweat  from  my  fore- 
head. Maybe  my  Dickie  would  hold  me  that  way  if  1  were 
like  her  and  he  were  like  him.  "My,  my,  my,  that  Gary 
Cooper,  he's  quite  some  fella,"  I  say  as  I  whack  at  llie  set. 

"Busted  and  broken,"  says  Helen  McRae,  "unraveled, 
unglued,"  pieces  of  glass  falling  down  from  her  mouth. 

She's  started  crying  again  and  now  I  can't  get  the  axe 
out  of  the  console.  The  wood's  all  split  up  and  I'm  kind 
of  confused,  solid-state  tuning,  detachable  speakers,  fine 
walnut  veneer  form  piles  upon  piles  of  hard-wire  vomit  on 
my  living  room  rug.  What  will  Dickie  say  when  he  gets 
home.  Poor  Dickie.  Long-suffering  Dickie  with  the  dere- 
lict wife  who  just  won't  play  nice  with  the  boys.  Coming 
apart,  I  don't  know.  What  happens  next?  Get  a  new  TV 
set.  Go  to  the  doctor.  Talk.  Pay.  Talk.  Cry.  Come 
home.  Cook.  Wash.  Lay  down.  Spread  'em.  Fix  din- 
ner. Do  the  dishes.  Smile.  Tell  a  joke.  Ha  ha.  Isn't  this 
fun? 

Oh,  Jesus,  I  thirtk,  the  axe  finally  quiet.  If  I  don't 
shape  up,  I'll  get  arrested.  They'll  throw  me  in  jail.  My 
neighbors  will  see  what's  left  of  the  console  out  with  the 
trash  on  Monday  morning.  They'll  send  the  cops.  The 
cops!  Oh,  Jesus,  I  think.  The  Law.  All  dressed  in  blue  or 
black  or  whatever  they  wear  in  this  town.  I  puU  back  the 
curtain  just  to  check,  just  to  see,  and  what's  heading  my 
way  but  a  squad  car,  right  up  my  street.  I  let  the  curtain 
faU  closed  and  I  shudder.  I  pull  it  back  again  just  a  slit, 
just  enough  to  case  out  what's  coming  down. 

He  cruises  by  slow,  checking  the  numbers,  then  pulls 
up  one  house  ahead  of  mine.  He  parks.  He  shuts  off  his 
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engine,  talks  in  his  two-way,  checks  his  reflection  in  the 
rearview  mirror,  you  know,  just  to  make  sure  the  glasses 
look  good,  the  hair's  all  in  place.  Then  he  unchps  his 
seatbelt,  his  holster,  his  pants,  what  am  I  saying,  his 
DOOR,  that's  what  I  meant,  he  unlocks  his  DOOR. 
Walks  up  the  driveway  to  my  neighbor's  house,  stands 
there  for  a  while  talking  to  her,  writing  stuff  down  on  his 
clipboard,  nodding,  smiling,  asking  pertinent  questions. 

I  walk  out,  acting  bright  and  sunny.  They  both  look 
my  way  as  I  lean  down  to  pick  up  my  paper  that's  sitting 
on  my  lawn. 

"It's  getting  wet,"  I  explain,  smile,  give  a  httle  wave, 
then  head  back  inside,  breathing  hard,  knowing  I'm  next. 
And  Officer  Sparks  follows,  his  shiny  black  shoes  not 
making  a  sound,  carefully  avoiding  the  daisies  that  reach 
in  his  direction  on  either  side  of  my  walkway. 

And  here  he  is.  At  my  door.  Ringing  my  doorbell. 
Right  .  .  .  Now. 

"Hello,  Mrs.  White.  I  was  just  in  the  neighborhood  . 
. ."    His  voice  trails  off  and  I  know  there's  trouble. 

"Hello,  Officer.  How  nice  you  look.  Would  you  like 
to  come  inside?  Have  a  cup  of  coffee?  I  could  fix  you 
some  cookies.  Or  maybe  you'd  like  a  piece  of  my 
HOMEMADE  PIE?"  I  wink.  He  smiles.  I  laugh.  He 
laughs.  I  keep  the  door  partly  closed  so  he  can't  see  the 
axe  in  the  console.  I  act  quite  the  coquette. 

"WeU,  Mrs.  White,"  he  starts,  but  I  can  see  where 
he's  headed.  Preny  soon  it'll  be,  "Can  I  call  you  Mary? 
Honey,  Sweetheart,  dollface,  nice  set  of  jugs,  Mrs. 
White,  can  I  come  in?"  Oh,  I'm  no  silly  fool,  I  know 
what  he's  here  for,  I  know  what  he  wants.  It's  not  just 
the  TV  set.  He  wants  to  make  sure  I'm  doing  what  Mom 
said.  He's  here  just  to  try  me  out. 

I  smile  at  Officer  Sparks,  my  best,  most  charaiing  li'l- 
gal-in-the-haystack-won't-you-screw-me-sometime  sort 
of  smile  but,  damn  it,  it's  too  late.  He  knows  someth- 
ing's wrong,  I  can  tell. 


In  a  minute,  his  foot  will  be  jammed  between  the  door 
and  the  wall.  He'll  grab  for  his  gun  and  force  himself 
through.  I'U  scream  for  help,  for  St.  Jude  or  St.  Christo- 
pher, one  of  those  guys.  I  never  remember  who's  good 
for  what. 

My  Mom  was  right  will  be  my  first  thought.  BOYS 
WILL  BE  BOYS!  I'U  try  to  do  what  she  told  me,  look  at 
the  ground  and  see  what's  not  there,  cry  and  look  help- 
less, like  Helen  McRae.  But  I  won't  quite  make  it.  No, 
I'm  not  that  good.  I  never  fulfilled  my  potential.  I'll  get 
arrested,  brought  in  for  questioning,  hands  chained,  skirt 
hiked,  mouth  gagged,  thrown  in  the  back  seat  of  Officer 
Sparks  black-and-white. 

Officer  Sparks  holds  a  ficket  in  his  left  hand.  He's 
been  talking  a  while  and  I  haven't  heard  one  word  he's 
said.  "Mrs.  White,  I'd  love  to  stop  in  and  chat  ~"  I  stare 
at  him  blankly.  Doesn't  he  understand? 

Dickie  and  I  will  lose  all  our  fair-weather  friends. 
Then  those  that  stood  by  us  will  come  over  when  I'm  in 
jail  with  all  sorts  of  tasty  baked  goods.  "Poor  man," 
they'll  say,  "who  would  have  thought  that  his  wife-"  And 
they  won't  finish.  "She  smiled,"  they'll  say,  "oh,  she 
played  the  part.  We  were  all  fooled.  Thank  God  for  the 
Law.  Thank  God  for  our  men  in  blue  or  black  or  whatev- 
er they  wear  in  this  town." 

But  Dickie,  poor  Dickie  will  be  hurt  and  confused. 
Depressed,  anxious  and  jittery,  he'll  lose  sleep  and  shed  a 
few  pounds.  He'll  find  a  giri,  a  blonde,  maybe  his  secre- 
tary, a  good  little  giri  with  beautiful  breasts  who'll  under- 
stand. She'll  listen  and  smile  and  hold  his  head  in  her  lap 
while  he  cries.  Somehow,  they'll  get  through  it  together 
and  Dickie,  torn  by  his  duty  to  me  and  his  love  for  the 
blonde  and  her  breasts,  will  finally  break  down  and  file 
for  divorce.  I'll  get  the  house  and  the  Buick  and  he'll  get 
the  blonde.  YES,  LET'S  NOT  FORGET  THAT 
BLONDE! 

Officer  Sparks  coughs  politely,  "but  I'm  still  on  duty 
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and  my  job  waits  for  me  in  that  car  and  on  those  streets-" 
I  look  outside,  just  a  peek.  There  are  the  daisies  and 
daffodils,  gently  swaying,  a  warm  breeze  pushing  against 
them  and  I  think.  Thank  God  for  Policemen.  They  take 
care  of  us  and  keep  criminals  in  jail  where  they  should  be. 
Crazy  criminals.  Derelicts.  Heroin  addicts,  prostitutes, 
winos,  dirty,  scummy,  hopeless  people  who  don't  ever 
look  down. 

I  freeze  in  the  sunshine.  I  think  about  church  and  God 
and  I  smile  very  hard  at  Officer  Sparks,  very  hard. 

"So  what  do  you  say?"  he  asks.  "Can  I  put  you  down 
for  a  couple?" 

"Thank  God  for  you.  Officer  Sparks,  thank  God  for 
you,"  I  say  and  start  to  close  the  door.  "It's  men  like  you 
that  keep  us  safe." 

"We'd  like  to  think  so.  Ma'am,  Mrs.  White."  His 
teeth  shine  like  ivory  nuggets  as  he  flashes  me  one  more 
charming,  asuring,  aquieting  smile.  I  turn  the  lock,  slide 
on  the  chain,  and  watch  through  my  peephole  as  he  climbs 
back  in  his  car. 

I  lean  against  the  door  and  feel  the  air  rush  out  of  me. 
My  legs  are  shaking.  I  am  obviously  unglued.  I  am  obvi- 
ously not  the  kind  of  girl  I  should  be.  I  am  obviously  a 
criminal  and  this  is  why  Officer  Sparks  stopped  by,  NOT 
to  invite  me  and  my  husband,  the  prestigious  Mr.  Richard 
"Dick"  R.  White,  to  the  Policeman's  Ball. 

Rhonda  on  Days  of  Our  Lives   is  getting  her  face 
slapped  by  Bobby,  the  bartender.   She's  looking  down. 
"Watch  out,"  I  yell  to  Rhonda,  "watch  out,  you're  looking 
down!" 

But  Rhonda  can't  hear  me  and  Bobby  starts  to  pull  her 
in,  pull  her  towards  him.  The  axe  won't  come  out  of  the 
set.  Bobby's  arms  are  around  Rhonda  who's  smiling  by 
now.  I  yell  but  no  one  can  hear.  I  can't  mm  it  off  and  the 
oil  from  my  authentic  Wild  West  Wagoneer  Lamp,  the  one 
I  got  for  free  when  I  started  a  chccking-with-interest  ac- 
count at  the  Wild  West  Bank,  spills  all  over  my  beautiful 
carpet. 

"That's  it,"  I  say  to  no  one  in  particular.  "If  I  can't  fit 


in,  if  I  can't  be  just  like  Helen  McRae,  my  mother  or 
Rhonda,  if  policemen  start  to  frequent  my  doorstep,  I'll 
have  to  change,  or  one  of  these  days  I'll  really  get 
caught." 

But  what  can  I  do,  how  can  I  bend  and  be  good,  once 
and  for  all?  How  can  I  act  hke  Helen  McRac  when  in  my 
heart,  I  don't  mean  it,  not  one  httle  bit,  not  anymore?  How 
can  I  be  that  stand-by-your-man  kind  of  gal  and  still  be 
whatever  it  is  that  I  am?  "That's  it!"  I  yell  at  the  picmre  of 
Dickie  and  me  on  the  wall,  "That's  it.  I  can  always  go 
shopping."  That's  what  girls  do.  I'll  go  get  food  and 
supplies,  stock  up  the  house,  make  it  look  cozy  and  nor- 
mal. 

"Thank  God  for  stores,"  I  cry,  and  the  photo  of  Dickie 
and  me,  all  middle-class  smiles,  gazes  back  down  in  ap- 
proval. 

My  God,  Dickie!  Dickie  will  be  here  in  two  hours  and 
look  at  this  rug,  will  you  please?  "I  know,"  I  yell  again  at 
the  photo.  "Thank  God  for  stores!"  I'll  buy  Carpct- 
Fresh,Lysol  and  Woolite.  It'll  all  be  OK,  it'll  all  come  out 
right,  no  one  will  know  about  me  not  giving  the  Law  what 
it  came  for  or  breaking  my  TV  set. 

But  as  I  put  on  my  sunglasses,  as  I  put  on  my  match- 
ing jacket  and  earrings,  as  I  get  into  my  powder  blue  Sky- 
lark and  turn  on  the  air-conditioner,  I  tliink,  even  though  I 
don't  want  to,  I  think  again  about  Officer  Sparks.  I  think 
about  men  who  administer  the  Law  and  about  girls  who 
refuse  to  look  down.  He  was  acting  in  the  line  of  duty,  I 
conclude,  and  he'll  do  it  again  if  he  has  to. 

"Damn  it.  Officer  Sparks  is  a  good  cop,"  I  say  as  I 
turn  on  the  ignition,  and  I  know  with  him,  it's  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  He  won't  be  fooled  by  my  smiles  and  my 
chatter.  He'll  know.  He'll  see  that  spot  on  the  rug  or  the 
weeds  in  the  yard  or  the  oil  in  my  driveway.  He'll  catch 
me  for  something,  some  little  offense  like  my  seatbclt,  my 
lights  or  driving  around  like  I  do  with  my  radio  on  just  too 
loud,  and  that  will  be  that.  Dickie  will  get  the  blonde,  the 
house  AND  the  car,  and  I'll  just  wear  stripes  until  I  die. 
By  now,  I've  rounded  the  comer  just  a  smite  too  fast 
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and  it  looks  like  I  might  have  hit  that  stupid  Shiatsu  that 
yaps  every  night,  ALL  NIGHT  LONG.  But  I'm  so  upset 
about  marriage,  jail  and  THE  BLONDE  that  I  just  don't 
stop.  No  sir.  I  just  go  straight  to  the  store  and  go  aisle  by 
aisle,  throwing  things  down  in  my  basket,  chicken  and 
turkey,  pizza,  some  fish.  Fruit  Loops  and  Wheat  Thins, 
Chef  Boyardee,  Oreo  cookies,  ice  cream  and  choco-chip 
Sara  Lee  cake.  I  just  fill  her  right  up.  Pretty  soon,  there's 
no  room  but  I  sure  don't  stop.  I  keep  right  on  with  my 
shopping,  throwing  bottles  and  jars  full  of  jelly  and  juice 
into  my  cart,  watching  them  fall,  crash  to  the  floor,  jam 
oozing  out  with  the  dogfood. 

One  of  the  checkers  who's  stocking  those  shelves 
comes  over  to  help. 

"How  can  you   help?"  I  scream  at  him.    "How  on 
earth  can  you  help?  Don't  you  see  what's  going  on  here? 
I  AM  SHOPPING  AND  EVERYTHING'S  FINE." 

The  checker  looks  at  me  sideways,  unsure  of  what's 
what,  and  goes  back  to  his  shelves. 

Now  I  want  to  stop  here  and  say,  of  everything  in  my 
neighborhood  that  has  made  me  feel  like  I  belonged,  like  I 
was  part  of  it  all,  it  has  been  this  store  and  these  checkers. 
I  just  want  it  known  before  we  go  any  further,  I  want  it 
made  perfectly  clear,  that  I  have  developed  a  warm  and 
loyal  relationship  with  this  place.  Why?  Because  the 
checkers  are  friendly  and  helpful.  But  don't  get  me 
wrong.  They're  completely  professional.  They're 
damned  serious  about  their  jobs  and  they  do  not  take  their 
work  lighdy.  Of  course,  they  are  pleasant  but  this  should 
not  be  misinterpreted.  This  does  not  mean  they  are  care- 
less and  lazy.  Not  in  the  least.  They  count  out  my  change 
and  smile  and  say,  "Thanks  for  coming  to  Joy  Shop." 
"Have  a  nice  day."  Or,  "Bobby,  help  the  lady  out  with 
her  groceries." 

So  when  the  checkers  at  Joy  Shop  can  see  through  my 
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act,  when  even  the  checkers  know  I'm  a  sham,  I  think, 
that's  it,  it's  time  to  check  out.  Dickie  will  be  happy,  I 
know,  with  the  blonde.  Officer  Sparks  and  my  Mom  will 
eventually  agree  nothing  could  have  been  done  to  help  me 
anyway.  They'll  shake  hands  and  part  freinds. 

"Yes,"  I  yell  at  my  cart  and  my  groceries,  "it's  time  to 
check  out."  Damn  it,  I'm  sick  of  this  life,  these  boys  and 
their  rules.  And,  through  my  tears,  as  I  stand  in  line  with 
my  groceries,  I  happen  to  leaf  through  the  fall  lineup  in 
Vogue.  And  there,  there,  like  some  kind  of  practical  joke, 
right  there  on  an  eight-page,  full-color,  gloss-finished  lay- 
out, tens  of  thousands  of  women,  beautiful  women  pos- 
ing this  way  and  that  in  beauriful  clothes,  ARE  ALL 
LOOKING  DOWN. 

Well,  I  leave  that  magazine  right  where  it  is.  I  smile 
at  Betty,  my  favorite  checker.  I  say,  "Thank  you,  Betty, 
for  being  so  good  at  your  job.  And,  Betty,  have  a  nice, 
nice  day  and  a  nice,  nice  week  and  a  nice,  nice  ~" 

But  by  now,  I've  already  started  my  car  with  a  roar 
and  my  tires  are  screaming  black  smoke  as  I  rip  out  of  the 
lot.  I  throw  my  matching  blue  jacket  and  earrings  right 
out  the  window  and  turn  up  the  music.  I  just  don't  care,  I 
yell  at  the  drivers,  I  just  don't  care.  And,  as  I  head  for  the 
freeway  doing  close  to  seventy-five,  I  think  about  Dickie. 
I  cry  and  I  laugh  and  say,  "Dickie,  that  blonde  is  just  for 
you." 

Then  I  zip  from  one  lane  to  another  and  drive  until 
everything's  different,  everything's  changed.  I  breath 
really  deep.  I  pass  deserts  ana  mountains.  Half-drunk 
and  half-crazed,  I  travel  by  starlight  and  watch  as  cities  fly 
by  me  into  the  night,  disappear  into  darkness  and  silence. 
I  drive  until  it's  quiet,  until  it  makes  some  kind  of  sense, 
then  I  look  aU  around  me,  look  right  out  in  front,  and  sing 
to  the  pale,  morning  sky,  "I'm  home,  yes,  I'm  home  free 
and  clear."  (A 
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Celebrated  French  author,  film  maker 
and  director  Alain  Robbe-Grillet  visited 
UNCG's  campus  last  semester  to  co- 
teach  a  graduate  film  class  on  his  and 
Bunuel's  films  with  Anthony  Fragola. 
The  following  text  is  taken  from  campus 
discussions  of  his  work,  especially  his 
latest  film  La  Belle  captive,  which  had 
its  American  premiere  in  Aycock  Auditor- 
ium on  November  11.  Robbe-Grillet 
wrote  and  directed  the  film. 

As  a  guide  to  the  film,  the  following 
commentary  was  translated  and  adapted 
by  Roch  Smith  from  information  provid- 
ed by  the  distributor,  Argos  Films,  who 
also  contributed  the  photo  on  page  32. 

A  young  man  named  Walter  is  in  the 
processs  of  moving.  He  spends  his  first 
night  in  a  new  apartment  to  which  the 
furniture  has  not  yet  been  delivered.  At 
his  side  sleeps  his  young  wife  Sara.  The 
absence  of  familiar  surroundings,  fatigue 
perhaps,  the  new  sounds  of  a  neighbor- 
hood he  does  not  yet  know,  all  this 
seems  to  draw  him  into  a  vast  nightmare 
filled  with  detours,  traps  and  dreams 
within  dreams. 

As  Robbe-Grillet  has  commented, 
"three  or  four  possible  stories,  perhaps 
more,  are  put  into  play  by  the  hero's 
strange  adventure."  Among  the  keys  to 
these  multiple  stories  is  a  Goethe  Elegy 
(also  a  chapter  in  Michelet's  Sorciere) 
which  recounts  the  Greek  legend  of  the 
"Fiancee  of  Corith."  In  this  story  a  young 


man  feels  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  pale,  blonde  woman 
who  remains  aloof,  mysterious  and  fleeting.  She  fi- 
nally requires  of  him  that  he  ask  for  her  hand  from 
her  parents  who  live  in  Corinth.  When  the  parents 
learn  of  the  purpose  of  the  young  man's  visit,  they 
seem  filled  with  terror.  For,  their  only  daughter  was 
murdered  and  has  been  dead  for  seven  years.  But 
they  let  the  young  stranger  stay  for  the  night.  The 
only  available  room  is  that  of  the  daughter  who,  dur- 
ing the  night,  dressed  in 
a  translucid  white  dress,    _^^_,^^^__^^^^___ 


lies  next  to  the  sleeping 
visitor   and    sucks   his 
blood  until  he  dies! 
La   Belle   captive, 

which  may  be  translated 
as  "The  Beautiful  Cap- 
tive" or  "The  Captive 
Beauty,"  recalls  five  or 
six  paintings  with  that 
title  by  Rene  Magritte. 
For  this  film  Robbe- 
Grillet  explains  that  he 
imagined  a  seventh  veri- 
son  of  the  painting  which 
repeats  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  originals  —  ■ 
red  theatre  curtains  open- 
ing onto  a  deserted 
beach,  in  the  foreground; 
in  front  of  the  curtains,  a 
painting  on  an  easel  re- 
produces the  sand,  the 
waves  and  the  horizon  at 
the  exact  place  they  occu- 
py in  the  landscape,  as  if 
they  were  seen  through 
the  red  velvet.  Like  the 
false  Magritte,  Robbe- 
Grillet's  film  suggests 
that  behind  the  visible 
world  there  is  another 
which  is  its  double,  but 
which  is  false.  Or  else, 
as  he  says,  it  is  our 
world  that  is  false.  In  the 
same  way,  dreams  may 
appear  to  be  false,  but 

may,  in  a  sense,  be  truer  than  our  awakened  life  of 
which  they  are  the  double  or  the  opposite. 

The  captive  beauty  might  thus  be  our  own  imag- 
ination and  its  fantasies... 

In  your  work  there  are  often  allusions  to 
various  painters  and  even  Shakespeare. 
What  explains  the  sorts  of  text  to  which  you 
make  allusions? 

Works  of  art  have  a  past.  Andre  Malreaux  went 


so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  work 
of  art  without  having  a  reference  to  earlier  works  of 
liTl.  And  that  is  also  true  of  the  cinema.  A  person 
who  creates  a  cinemagraphic  work  brings  to  it  films 
he  has  seen  before  as  well  as  other  areas  of  art,  like 
painting  and  literature.  All  of  this  comes  together  in 
this  work.  In  fact  cinema,  perhaps  more  than  other 
genres,  is  particularly  adept  at  pulling  together  these 
various  sources. 

There   were  a   lot 
^^_^^^^^^_^^^        of  serials   and   shots 
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of  doors  in  La 
captive.  Can  you 
elaborate  on  how 
consciously  or  de- 
liberately this  serial 
construction  was 
conceived? 

Let  me  give  you  a 
specific  example  of  how 
the  serials  function. 
Among  the  12  themes 
was  the  theme  of  the 
double,  which  is  a  theme 
that  has  always  interest- 
ed me  as  you  already 
saw  in  L'  Homme  qui 
ment.  (The  Man  Who 
Lies.)  I  had  not  hired  a 
single  actress,  all  I  knew 
was  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  female  character. 
We  shot  for  a  month  in 
Czechoslavakia  at  the 
time  when  Soviet  repres- 
sions began  to  get  rather 
tough.  And  the  young 
Czechoslavakians  had 
one  thing  on  their  minds, 
which  was  to  leave  the 
country  (which  they 
didn't  have  the  right  to 
do.)  And  the  director  of 
photography,  Igor  Lu- 
ther, who  was  Slavic 
asked  the  producers  to 
make  up  a  false  contract 
so  that  his  fiance  could 
leave  to  go  to  Tunisia  if  she  was  a  member  of  the 
film.  So,  it  was  his  intention  not  to  return  to  Cze- 
choslavakia. Besides  when  Katherine  played  the 
scene  of  pulling  the  dead  body  out  of  the  Danube 
(River)  she  had  ruined  her  boots  and  her  dress  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  thought  they  would  not  be  usa- 
ble. She  played  all  her  scenes  with  such  passion  that 
we  thought  she  would  drown  in  that  scene.  Well, 
she  didn't  drown  but  her  knight's  armor,  the  mini- 
skirt and  the  boots,  were  ruined.  I  was  obviouslv  in 


despair  because  this  armor  was  suppose  to  last  till  the 
end  of  the  film.  So,  as  a  solution  I  asked  the  dress- 
makers in  the  studios  in  Djerba  to  try  and  repair  the 
boots  and  the  dress.  And  as  a  second  solution  I 
sent  an  assistant  to  Paris  to  try  to  find  similar  boots 
and  the  same  dress.  Since  this  was  in  August  I  had 
very  little  hope. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  dressmakers  had 
been  able  to  reconstitute  the  dress  and  the  boots  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  they  had  been 
able  to  find  a  dress  that  was  not  quite  the  same  but 
very  similar.  At  that  moment  Igor  Luther  and  his  fi- 
ance arrived  in  Djerba;  I  had  never  seen  her.  And  it 
was  my  suprise  to  see  the  double,  a  little  more  mas- 
culine, but  still  the  double.  The  same  long  legs,  the 
same  short  blonde  hair,  the  same  height;  and,  the 
dress  and  boots  fit.  (And  from  there  comes  the  scene 
in  question  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  sado- 
lesbianism.) 

This  semester  we  have  studied  the  films 
of  Bunuel  and  Robbe-Grillet  and  it  appears 
that  La  Belle  captive  incorporates  certain 
aspects  of  surrealism.  What  are  the  similar- 
ities between  your  films  and  the  films  of 
surrealists?     And  how  do  they  differ? 

I  don't  know  if  I  can  answer  this  question  pre- 
cisely because  surrealism  was  a  movement  with  a 
fixed  time  in  history.  But  then  it'snot,  as  movements 
frequently  are  not,  something  that  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end.  It  continues  into  a  sort  of  post  surrealistic  peri- 
od. And  much  of  art  that  came  after  it  continued  in 
the  same  vein. 

Consequently,  you  find  traces  of  surrealism  in 
works  that  may  seem  much  further  removed  from  it 
than  mine.  It's  something  that  has  marked  the  histo- 
ry of  thought  and  art.  So  it  would  be  difficult  for  me 
to  say  what  elements  in  my  film  would  be  stamped 
surrealistic  and  what  would  not  be.  In  general  I  feel 
that  I'm  not  a  member  of  the  surrealistic  group  that 
no  longer  exists  but  I  feel  that  I'm  a  descendent  of 
surrealism. 

What  relationship  do  you  see  between 
eroticism  and  experimental  cinema? 

There's  not  an  obligatory  relationship.  You  can 
surely  do  experimental  cinema  without  eroticism. 
I've  used  it  but  it's  acUially  not  essential.  Neverthe- 
less, this  material  is  kind  of  an  aside  to  one  of  the 
originators  of  cinema,  who  was  asked  what  cinema 
was  and  he  said  it  consists  of  doing  pretty  things  to 
pretty  women.  (Laughter)  It's  surely  not  an  exhaus- 
tive definition. 

Both  L'  Homme  qui  ment  and  L'Eden  et 
apres  (Eden  and  After)  show  scenes  of  sex- 
ual brutality;  however,  the  films  are  mark- 
edly different.  How  does  the  theme  of  bru- 
tality work  in  you  films? 

For  one  thing  you  don't  always  redo  the  same 
film.  And  it's  perfectly  normal  for  one  film  to  please 


you  and  another  one  not  to.  And  certainly  when  I 
did  L'Eden  I  had  no  intention  at  all  of  redoing  L' 
Homme  qui  ment.  So  for  me  there  were  two  fun- 
damental differences  in  the  films.  One  was  that  I 
was  doing  a  film  in  color  and  this  was  going  to  have 
a  role  to  play.  And  the  other  is  that  the  only  impor- 
tant character  in  L'  Homme  qui  ment  was  the 
male  actor;  the  other  ones  were,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
shadows.  And  in  the  other  instance,  to  the  contrary, 
I  wanted  the  film  to  be  shot  entirely  around  the  fe- 
male role.  And  I  like  these  two  films  very  much  and 
and  exactly  for  the  presence  of  the  male  in  L ' 
Homme  qui  ment  and  the  presence  of  the  female 
in  L'Eden  et  apres.  And  the  presence  of  Kathleen 
in  L'Eden  et  apres  is  not  at  all  a  passive  one. 
Those  who  saw  her  character  as  passive  in  my  opin- 
ion didn't  see  it  well.  She  has  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  active  energy  as  the  man  in  L'  Homme  qui 
ment.  And  I  think  the  public  sucess  of  L'Eden  is 
due  to  the  young  women.  And  I  add  right  away  that 
this  success  was  not  one  that  took  place  in  porno- 
graphic movie  houses  but  in  intellectual  movie  hous- 
es. 

Why  was  the  American  premiere  of  La 
Belle  captive  delayed  ? 

In  principal  a  premiere  in  this  country  precedes 
the  general  distribution  of  the  film.  I'm  afraid  that 
this  one  does  not  have  this  function.  The  problem  is 
that  the  American  commercial  system  is  not  very  in- 
terested in  my  films.  Obviously,  if  it  did  interest  a 
distributor  it  would  be  sold  right  away.  To  launch 
something  on  the  Amercian  cinema  market  represents 
producing  500  copies.  Five  hundred  copies  would 
represent  twice  the  amount  of  money  that  it  took  to 
produce  this  film.  (Laughter) 

So  you  have  to  invest  a  lot  more  money  to  dis- 
tribute a  film  in  the  United  States  than  to  make  it. 
When  a  film  comes  out  in  France  or  Germany  they 
will  produce  10  or  at  most  20  copies.  It's  all  the 
same  no  matter  what  you're  trying  to  produce  in  the 
American  market.  American  distributors  make  the 
following  argument  for  themselves,  I  mean  this  is 
their  logic:  you  have  to  make  films  for  people  who 
go  to  the  movies.  Who  goes  to  the  movies  ~  12  year 
-old  children.  You  have  to  make  movies  for  12 
year-old  children. 

How  successful  was  this  film  in  Europe? 

It  was  less  successful  than  L'Eden  et  apres 
but  nevertheless  surely  sucessful  enough  to  make 
money  on.  For  example,  this  film  was  shown  on 
French  national  television.  I  wonder  if  it  could  be 
shown  on  an  American  network?  (Incredulous  laugh- 
ter) 

Was  this  film  edited  for  French  televi- 
sion? 

No.  It's  absolutely  prohibited  in  France.  There 
is  a  law  in  France  that  protects  authors.  You  do  not 
have  the  right  to  touch  their  work. 
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What  about  American  filmmakers  in  Eu- 
rope? 

The  French  system  allows  any  foreigner  to  make 
a  film  in  France.  The  laws  that  protect  and  finance 
films  in  France  are  not  at  all  reserved  for  French  peo- 
ple. The  only  requirements  are  that  the  film  be  spok- 
en in  French  and  the  technicians  be  French,  and  the 
majority  of  the  actors  be  French.  In  other  circum- 
stances the  director  would  be  American  but  it  would 
still  be  considered  a  French  film.  And  in  an  interna- 
tional festival  this  film  could  represent  France  even  if 
the  director  is  not  French. 

For  beginners  the  process  is  as  follows:  you 
must  submit  a  film  project  to 
the  National  Center  for 
Films.  This  project  must  in- 
clude 14  copies  of  the  well- 
developed  script  and  a  very 
precise  budget  telling  how 
much  the  film  will  cost  and 
these  must  be  written  in 
French  of  course.  If  the 
committee  decides  to  support 
it  they  give  you  an  advance 
against  receipts.  This  means 
that  if  you're  film  makes 
money,  based  on  the  re- 
ceipts, you  return  the  ad- 
vance. If  you're  film  makes 
no  money,  and  you  have  no 
receipts,  you  owe  nothing. 
It's  not  at  all  like  borrowing 
from  a  bank,  which  will  re- 
quire you  to  repay  in  full 
even  if  your  film  makes 
nothing. 

They  will  only  give  the  advance  to  a  producer. 
So  you  must  locate  a  French  producer  willing  to  take 
on  your  project.  The  advance  does  not  cover  the  to- 
tality of  the  budget,  it  rarely  covers  more  than  a  third 
of  it.  But,  it's  an  important  third  because  it's  the  first 
third  and  you  can  use  it  right  away.  Whether  you  are 
American  or  French  will  have  no  bearing  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  producer. 

Who  are  your  favorite  American  direc- 
tors? 

Generally  those  who  oppose  the  system,  like  Or- 
son Welles. 

How  do  you  feel  about  Francis  Ford 
Coppola? 

Yes,  I  liked  one  film  by  Coppola  (The  Conver- 
sation), but  he  decided  himself  not  to  make  any 
more  like  that,  because  there  wasn't  enough  of  an  au- 
dience. It's  one  of  the  detriments  of  the  American 
system:  once  a  director  is  successful  in  the  box  of- 
fice, he  makes  other  pictures  to  continue  that  success 
and  he  no  longer  wants  to  do  the  films  he  set  out  to 
do  for  himself  to  begin  with.  For  Coppola  could 


have  done  films  just  as  extrordinary  as  those  of  Feli- 
ni  or  Bufiucl. 

What  advice  would  you  give  to  someone 
aspiring  to  be  a  director  and  to  make  films 
that  are  not  as  commercial  in  terms  of  both 
financing  and  staying  true  to  their  artistic 
vision? 

The  first  piece  of  advice  I  would  give  is  to  make- 
films  that  are  not  expensive.  And  it  is  a  thing  that  is 
technically  possible  and  accepted  in  Europe.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  America  producers  do  not  like  to  make 
films  that  are  not  expensive.  It  may  seem  a  strange 
idea  but  if  you  tell  them  you're  going  to  make  a  film 
that  only  costs  a  million  dol- 
lars they're  going  to  say  the 
equivalent  of  "ooh  la  la." 
Their  impression  is  that  it 
won't  be  serious.  But  you 
could  very  easily  make  a  very 
good  film  with  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

You  have  before 
mentioned  an  exclusion 
of  Blacks  in  your  films. 
I  haven't  excluded  any.  I 
simply  haven't  put  any  in.  It 
is  surely  not  the  same  differ- 
ence. I  shot  L'  Eden  et 
apres  for  example  with  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of 
Bratislava.  There  are  no 
Blacks  at  the  University  of 
Bratislava.  I  regret  it;  but, 
that's  the  situation  and  the  ac- 
tors are  a  reflection  of  the  sit- 
uation in  which  I  shot  the 
film.  It's  probable  that  if  I  shot  the  film  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Cleveland  or  Chicago  there  would  be  many 
Blacks  in  it,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent  of  exclusion 
of  Whites.  You  will  notice  in  Djerba  I  did  not  ex- 
clude Arabs. 

Do  you  think  that  in  the  future  your 
films  will  include  Blacks? 

I  dare  not  say  that  "probably"  there  will  be 
Blacks  in  my  future  films.  I  will  say  "possibly."  I 
do  not  think  about  racial  quotas. 

From  the  cinemagraphic  point  of  view  there  is  a 
problem  that  comes  up.  If  you're  shooting  actors  that 
are  White  and  Black,  I  mean  REALLY  BLACK, 
there's  a  problem  of  lighting.  If  you  take  your  light 
reading  from  the  Black  faces,  the  White  faces  tend  to 
disappear.  And  if  you  take  it  from  the  White  faces, 
the  Black  faces  tend  to  be  very  black  and  devoid  of 
detail. 

I'm  not  saying  these  are  problems  that  can't  be 
resolved  but  that  add  considerable  complications.  ^ 
(Information   compiled   and   arranged   by 
Karen  M.  Carpenter.) 


The  film  industry  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
fields  to  break  into.  Every  student  entering 
the  Broadcasting  and  Cinema  department  at 
UNCG  is  warned  about  the  uncertainty  of 
their  ever  being  employed  in  any  part  of  the 
field  of  electronic  communications. 

The  key  to  success  in  this,  as  in  any  other 
business,  is  perserverance.  The  amount  of 
hands-on  experience  one  has  when  applying 
for  a  job  in  'The  Biz'  is  the  determining  fac- 
tor between  satisfactory  employment  and  a 
fulltime  job  at  a  greasy  burger  joint. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  one  group  of  stu- 
dents at  UNCG  are  preparing  themselves  for 
the  inevitability  of  the  future.  They  are  doing 
so  by  combining  both  their  creative  and  fi- 
nancial resources,  in  order  to  do  the  thing 
they  love.  The  students  of  the  Black  Mariah 
film  company  are  making  movies! 

This  is  how  they  work  as  an  art  collective, 
as  told  in  their  own  words. 

"Artistic.  The  one  word  to  describe  it  all.  The  peo- 
ple involved  are  all  giving  their  individual  talents  to- 
ward (the  completion  of)  one  piece  of  work.  As  a 
group,  we  all  have  a  say.  No  person's  work  is  his 
own.  Everyone  must  carry  the  burden  of  the  art.  We 
are  artists-in-training,  and  to  bring  the  visions  of  our 
minds  to  the  screen  is  the  essence  of  our  gathering." 
-JOHNATHAN  M.  HANIC 


"Black  Mariah  is  my  creative  outlet.  Being  a  bus- 
ness  major,  I  have  very  little  opportunity  to  express 
my  creativity.  Black  Mariah  gives  me  a  chance  to 
write  and  direct  films.  Without  the  group  I  wouldn't 
have  that  opportunity. 


"Also,  our  having  the  limited  funds  that  we  have  to 
work  with  gives  me  a  chance  to  do  some  'creative  fi- 
nancing,' Being  in  the  group  gives  me  the  unique 
chance  to  combine  my  two  loves-business  and 
film." 

-JEFF  SMITH 


"The  group  allows  for  a  great  convergence  of  talent 
and  input.  Equipment  is  pooled  from  all  the  mem- 
bers, which  is  very  convenient,  especially  consider- 
ing the  equipment  shortage  here  at  the  university. 
"The  group  provides  a  certain  amount  of  motivation, 
in  that  one  member's  excitement  over  a  project  spills 
over  to  the  others.  It  provides  a  learning  experience 
for  the  real  working  world.  We  learn  to  work  with 
people  whose  ideas  may  be  different  than  ours  and 
adapt  to  others'  concepts  and  visions." 

-DAVID  R.  IVERSEN 

"Being  in  Black  Mariah  has  given  me  a  chance  to 
test  my  abilities  in  leadership  and  ,more  specifically, 
leadership  of  an  artistic  group.  I  have  found  great  ar- 
tistic catharsis  during  my  works  with,  and  for.  Black 
Mariah.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  something, 
which  was  once  an  idea,  ultimately  culminate  into  a 
unified  piece  of  work. 

"Such  a  diverse  grouping  of  students  aspiring  to 
create  makes  an  interesting  base  for  a  portfolio  of 
works.  We  breath  together,  and  that  makes  art  come 
together." 

-CATHERINE  CONSTANTINOU 
(President,  Black  Mariah)  #) 

Clint  McElroy 
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andrea  reid 


I  can  remember  the  very  first 
time  I  ever  laid  eyes  on  Ne- 
ville Brewster.  Shoot,  that 
must've  been  six  years  ago, 
'cause  I'm  twelve  now  and 
way  back  then  was  the  first  day  of  the  first 
grade.  I  remember  Neville  riding  up  into 
the  school  parking  lot  in  the  swiftest  look- 
ing automobile  ever.  It  was  an  old  white 
one,  with  big  fins  sticking  up  in  the  back. 
It  was  a  special  car,  all  right,  and  I  re- 
member everyone  turning  around  to  look 
at  it.  It  was  the  darndest  thing  to  see  Ne- 
ville crawling  out  of  that  car;  he  was  real 
small  with  almost  coal  black  hair,  and 
dressed  in  a  dark  blue  suit,  complete  with 
tie.  But  wasn't  nobody  even  gonna  get  a 
chance  to  snicker,  'cause  out  of  the  other 
side  of  the  car  came  Neville's  grandad. 


He  sure  was  an  ornery  looking  old 
man,  and  he  glared  at  all  of  us  as  he  pulled 
himself  out.  He  had  a  wad  of  chewing  to- 
bacco in  his  mouth  the  size  of  a  small 
hamster,  and  as  mean  as  Neville's  grandad 
looked  that  day  I  wouldn't  have  put  eating 
hamsters  past  him.  He  carried  a  paper 
sack  in  one  hand  and  dragged  Neville  in- 
side with  the  other.  Neville's  grandad 
must  have  known  what  Neville's  mom  had 
planned  with  that  suit  and  tie,  'cause  when 
Neville  came  back  out  to  the  playground 
he  had  on  sneakers,  jeans,  and  a  Spider- 
man  t-shirt.  Neville's  grandad  never  said 
a  word  that  I  can  recall.  He  just  walked  to 
the  car,  wadded  up  the  sack,  tossed  it  into 
the  front  seat  and  drove  away.  He  just 
drove  that  big  white  car  with  the  fms  right 

through  us  kids  on  the  playground.  He  looked  like  a 
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shark  swimming  across  the  blacktop. 

Neville  and  I  became  fast  friends.  I  really  liked 
Neville  a  lot,  but  in  the  back  of  my  mind  I  guess  I 
knew  Neville  was  my  ticket  to  ride  in  the  car.  And 
there  was  something  about  Neville's  grandad.  .  .  I 
never  really  got  to  see  my  grandparents  that  often; 
one  set  lived  in  Illinois  and  the  other  in  Oregon.  It 
really  made  them  hard  to  appreciate  except  at  Christ- 
mas. My  father,  James  Grady  Jenkins  St.,  was 
killed  in  Viet  Nam  before  I  even  hit  my  first  birthday. 
For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  I've  been  called  Jinks 
and  I've  often  wondered  if  it  was  before  or  after  my 
father's  death  that  I  got  saddled  with  the  name.  I've 
often  pictured  my  father  swaggering  through  the 
dense  underbrush  with  a  sub-machine  gun  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  After  seeing  Neville's  grandad 
that  first  time,  crouching  low  in  the  front  seat  of  his 
big  white  car,  I  kinda  figured  my  dad  woulda  looked 
like  that,  shrunk-up  in  the  jungle  looking  to  shoot 
some  Viet  Cong.  Neville's  grandad  even  wore  com- 
bat boots  and  he  bought  Neville  a  pair,  too.  Neville's 
grandad  had  a  pair  made  up  special  for  him  in  Austin 
and  you  know  there  probably  wasn't  another  kid  in 
the  fu-st  grade  anywhere  wearing  combat  boots. 

That  was  the  thing:  it  wasn't  just  Neville's 
grandad;  there  was  always  something  different  about 
Neville.  In  the  past  six  years,  I  guess  I've  come  to 
know  him  about  as  well  as  any  man  could  know  an- 
other man.  Six  years  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at  when 
you're  talking  about  being  a  guy's  best  friend.  Four 
years  ago,  when  we  were  both  eight,  we  had  our 
first  truly  memorable  adventure.  Neville's  grandad 
lives  in  a  big  white  farmhouse  at  the  end  of  Hutchins 
Mill  Road  and  there  was  an  ancient  overgrown 
graveyard  way  out  back.  We  rode  our  bikes  out  to 
the  graveyard  at  midnight  one  August  night,  I  re- 
member, because  it  was  so  hot  I  had  to  keep  peeling 
my  shirt  off  my  back.  We  dumped  our  bikes  at  the 
start  of  the  path  and  grabbed  our  flashlights.  I  wasn't 
scared;  I  figured  a  ghost  couldn't  do  much  more  than 
moan  at  me,  or  at  worst,  float  through  me.  But  Ne- 
ville was  a  different  matter.  When  he  showed  up  at 
my  house  toting  a  Rambo-style  cap  gun,  it  crossed 
my  mind  for  a  second  that  Neville  might  just  be  af- 
raid of  our  friends  in  the  netherworld.  Now,  Neville 
had  never  shown  himself  to  be  afraid  of  anything: 
rats,  roaches,  snakes,  spiders— you  name  it.  But  I  bet 
that  we  hadn't  been  in  that  graveyard  two  minutes 
when  Neville's  flashlight  started  to  fade  and  then 
went  out.  All  of  a  sudden  I  heai'd  a  weak  little  voice 
say,  "Jinks?  It's  awful  dark  out  here.  .  .and  cold.  . 
and  creepy.  .  .and.  .  .Eeeeeeeeek!"  To  this  day  Ne- 
ville and  I  don't  speak  about  that  night.  The  scream  I 
heard  in  that  graveyard  sure  didn't  sound  like  anyth- 
ing that  woulda  come  out  of  Neville's  mouth;  it 
sounded  like  somebody  had  smacked  a  four-year-old 
girl.  It  turned  out  that  a  rabbit  had  run  out  of  the 
bushes  and  right  over  Neville's  foot.  All  I  know  is 


that  I  had  to  sit  in  that  old  graveyard  for  an  additional 
fifteen  minutes,  reviving  Neville  from  the  cold  stupor 
he'd  fallen  into  and  calming  him  down  enough  to  get 
him  back  home. 

Then,  the  next  summer,  we  got  the  bright  idea 
to  build  a  treehouse.  Neville's  grandad  drove  into 
town  to  buy  us  a  bunch  of  two-by-fours.  That's  the 
thing:  Neville  and  I  never  appear  to  run  out  of  bright 
ideas,  we  just  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  following 
through.  We  had  the  treehouse  completely  mapped 
out;  Neville  and  I  sat  down  and  worked  on  the  plans 
for  two  days  before  we  ever  picked  up  a  hammer. 
There  was  a  trio  of  trees  growing  close  together  in 
Neville's  backyard,  so  we  decided  that  would  be  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  build  a  treehouse.  Standing 
beneath  one  of  the  elms,  I  had  gathered  up  a  hammer 
and  nails  before  I  started  the  climb  up.  I  must've 
been  a  good  fifteen  feet  off  the  ground.  I  yelled 
down  to  Neville  to  swing  me  up  a  board.  We'd  de- 
vised a  pulley  system  to  get  the  boards  to  the  seats  of 
the  branches  where  we'd  be  building;  I  guess  we 
thought  we  were  pretty  smart.  I  hoisted  the  board  up 
and  started  to  nail.  When  I'd  nailed  that  board  I 
yelled  again  to  Neville  to  send  me  another.  I  didn't 
get  a  response.  "Neville!  Where  are  you?!  "  I 
screamed,  scooting  forward  onto  the  first  founda- 
tions of  our  treehouse.  Well,  the  beginnings  of  our 
treehouse  fell  and  I  fell  with  them.  It  turns  out  Ne- 
ville had  snuck  inside  the  house  to  grab  a  Coke  with- 
out letting  me  know.  He  did  all  he  could  to  make  up 
for  it  though;  he  sat  with  me  in  the  doctor's  office 
with  me  while  they  set  my  arm  and  even  drew  a  very 
nice  picture  of  his  pet  rat  Dexter  on  my  cast. 

Neville  and  I,  however,  never  got  into  such  a 
mess  as  we  did  two  short  weeks  ago.  We  were  visit- 
ing Neville's  grandad  out  at  his  farm,  just  shooting 
the  breeze  as  men  will  do.  Neville's  grandad  was 
wearing  his  combat  boots  and  sipping  on  something 
out  of  a  cider  jar.  My  perception  of  Neville's  grandad 
hasn't  changed  much  since  that  first  day  I  saw  him 
six  years  ago;  he  really  is  an  ornery  old  man.  But 
whenever  he's  sipping  on  whatever's  in  that  cider 
jug,  he  lets  his  guard  down  and  I  can  see  how  much 
he  really  loves  Neville.  After  six  years,  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  he  loves  me  a  little  bit,  too.  Anyway, 
we  were  sitting  in  the  backyard,  rocking  to-and-fro 
on  an  old  metal  glider,  when  Neville's  grandad 
dropped  off.  The  cider  jug  started  to  slip  from  his 
fingers,  but  Neville  grabbed  it  before  it  could  fall.  He 
took  a  deep  whiff  from  the  jug.  "Whew!"  he  said, 
"that  ain't  water  he's  been  drinking!"  I  knew  then 
that  there  wasn't  water  anywhere  on  earth  that  could 
make  a  man  as  glassy-eyed  as  Neville's  grandad 
could  get,  but  I  wasn't  about  to  say  that  to  Neville. 
Suddenly,  before  I  could  even  raise  a  hand  to  stop 
him,  Neville  tipped  the  jug  to  his  mouth.  I  wasn't  ex- 
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actly  sure  at  that  time  what  was  in  that  jug,  but  I 
knew  it  could  probably  chew  Neville  up  and  spit  him 
out.  Well,  Neville  choked,  coughed,  sputtered  and 
turned  grey  as  a  fish  laid  out  in  the  boathouse  too 
long.  I  took  the  jug  from  his  shaking  hands. 

"If  I'm  going  to  suffer  like  this,  so  should 
you,"  he  said.  "Take  a  drink  as  a  pact  on  our  friend- 
ship." 

I'd  seen  what  that  liquid  had  done  to  Neville 
and  I  suddenly  asked  myself  if  our  friendship  was 
worth  the  risk.  Neville 
looked  pretty  dead,  but 
so  far  as  I  could  tell  he 
was  still  breathing,  so 
I  took  a  drink.  My 
nose  burned,  my  eyes 
watered  and  my  throat 
was  on  fire;  I  regretted 
that  move  as  soon  as  I 
swallowed.  In  a  few 
minutes,  though,  Ne- 
ville and  I  had  both  ad- 
mitted to  feeling  pretty 
good  about  life  in  gen- 
eral. Neville's  grandad 
was  still  out  like  a  light 
on  the  glider  chair,  so 
we  stuck  the  bottle  be- 
tween his  legs  and 
headed  off  toward  the 
barn.  Neville's  gran- 
dad keeps  that  white 
car  with  the  fms  in  the 
barn  and  it  rarely  ever 
moves.  Nowadays,  the 
only  time  Neville's 
grandad  ever  takes  it 
out  is  on  Saturday 
night.  He  puts  on  a  red 
gingham  shirt,  slicks 
his  hair  back  and  goes 
to  pick  up  old  widow 
Huffheinz  for  bingo  in 
GIbsonville.  I  think 
we  both  felt  that  car 
needed  a  good  run. 

Neville  swung 
himself  into  the  driv- 
er's seat  and  I  contented  myself  with  playing  co- 
pilot. Puffs  of  dust  flew  out  as  our  butts  hit  the  seats 
and  I  wondered  how  widow  Huffheinz  could  stand 
to  ride  in  it,  what  with  her  asthma  being  so  bad.  Ne- 
ville had  no  prior  driving  experience,  but  he  said  his 
grandad  made  it  look  easy.  I  myself  had  never  driven 
a  car,  but  my  uncle  Zeke  once  let  me  drive  his  tractor 
a  short  way.  I  don't  think  either  of  us  could  have 
considered  ourselves  pros  on  the  driving  circuit. 


Neville  started  the  car;  so  far  so  good.  He 
didn't  do  so  hot  on  backing  out  of  the  barn;  he  put 
the  car  in  drive  and  we  shot  right  into  a  bale  of  hay. 
Once  we  got  done  rubbing  our  sore  necks  Neville 
eased  the  car  out  of  the  barn.  I  knew  what  we  were 
doing  was  crazy,  but  I  didn't  really  start  to  panic  un- 
til Neville  gunned  the  engine.  Next  thing  I  knew  we 
were  doing  fifty-five  in  an  open  field,  before  Neville 
lost  control.  I  held  on  to  the  seat  and  door  for  dear 
life  as  Neville  crashed  right  through  his  grandad's 
white  picket  fence  and 
into  the  cow  pasture. 
Then  we  really  hit  a 
rough  spot;  we'd  man- 
aged somehow  to  land 
ourselves  in  the  cows' 
watering  hole  and  we 
were  stuck.  Neville 
spun  the  wheels,  but 
they  wouldn't  come 
free.  Meanwhile,  Ne- 
ville's grandad  came 
running  across  the  field 
and  jerked  Neville  out 
of  the  car.  He  was 
stumbling  a  little,  and 
spitting  like  a  wildcat 
on  fire.  I  got  out  of  the 
car  and  my  feet  sunk 
three  inches  in  the  mud; 
I  couldn't  even  run  for 
cover. 

Well,  all  that's 
behind  me  and  because 
I  couldn't  sit  down  for 
a  week  thanks  to  Ne- 
ville's grandad,  that 
memory  will  probably 
stay  right  behind  me. 
He  sold  that  big  white 
car  with  the  fins  last 
Tuesday  and  got  a  mo- 
torcycle in  its  place. 
It's  got  room  for  wid- 
ow Huffheinz  to  ride, 
but  she's  gonna  have  a 
hard  time  finding  a  hel- 
met to  fit  over  her  big 
blue  hair. 
I  found  out  yesterday  that  Neville's  mom  and 
dad  are  sending  him  off  to  boarding  school  in  Dallas. 
It's  gonna  be  different  around  here  without  Neville; 
I'm  losing  my  right-hand  man.  Dallas  is  only  an  hour 
and  a  half  away  and  Neville's  grandad  says  if  widow 
Huffheinz'll  lend  me  her  helmet,  we're  taking  a  ride. 
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nvisible  enticer,  to  torment  or  embrace  .c 
with  a  laugh  and  a  whisper ^^ 

ou  settle  in  my  being  and  touchTridiffeflSfti^; 
%       no  care  to  you 
V&u  swept  away  and  always  will, 
Gently  clutching  at  a  glimpse  of  nothing,  to^fad  me  on, 

And  then  to  capture  in  this  crystal  mist  ^ 

"...   ifisJ' 

A  trace  of  me  that  I  know  not,       .or  '     ^ 

"'f-until  through  backward  glances 
I  finally  feel  the  void  of  weight  to  miss, 
A  yearning  for  what  has  issued  forth  so  lightly, 
That  to  control  not  Is  how  to  guard,  -^        •  ^  5^ 
An^d  caress  with  wisdom  from  seeing  eyes 
and  spacious  thoughts, 

ull  of  emptiness.    >^-^=^->Us-;^v 
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CALLING  HOME 


.»^^*^ 


A  mistake. 

Instead  of  a  friend's  number,  I  dialed  my  own. 

My  own,  two  years  ago. 

My  voice,  two  years  younger,  says  hello. 

And  with  our  voice  I  tell  her: 


l"::^^r^.^ 


1^^-^ 


V'' .?.'►:^4•J-«t^.- 


"I  am  your  future. 

Where  you  are  now,  is  no  longer.    1^  ^^l^^ig^s^^^ 
Soon  you  will  leave  your  saftey  for  my  solitude,\w.rf^ 
and  in  this  solitude  there  will  be  times  ^  ; v .  .  f^  1^^*.^ 


^f^-' 


\. 

^' 

5^* 

> 

'J 

J-- 5 

•, 

when  you  will  be  filled 

With  a  silence  that  is  so  high  and  fine'    ,,/     VWfS-*-fe^^i 

it  will  hurt  your  mind  :^-''%^f'-'    ■'"' 

and  you  will  be  afraid  that  you  are  disappearmg,    .i- 

and  so,  one  day  or  night,  you  will  go  to  the  phone 

and  try  to  find  a  way  out 

with  your  voice  and  one  other 


% 


"Who  is  it,  baby?"  J   .'4 
"Tell  him  I  love  him.  Tell  him  you  miss  him.'_^^y^^^ 


».'J^g4B!!.»',  ■-' 


4^ -•**■■ 


«•: 


■=■*;  f 


.  .  I  don't  know."  And  she  hung  up  the  phone.       ^.^ 
PATRICIA    BLACK  -MM^B^^'-^^^^^^^^^' 
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MORNING   NOTEBOOK 

•  '  .   '  X,. 

Moments  and  a  dream  ago,    \ 
I  was  easy  with  a  sleep  genius 
That  allowed  me  to  settle 
My  body  to  its  rest  and  still 
Give  me  light,  colored  words 
To  paint  with  a  live  mind; 
And,  further,  in  the  sharp  morning 
I  ceased  to  require  my  torn. 
Taped  notebooks  and  their  scrawl  -- 
Each  letter  remained,  etched  visibly 
Behind  my  lids  and  just  a  wink 
Away  from  vision  and  voice. 
Oh,  my  lampless  muse  was  quite 
The  trick  and  I,  the  bed-poet  '  -^, 

Soon  chaired  all  the  sophist  scenes 
Poets  and   mirror-faced  pretenders. 
They  filled  the  aisles  to  hear 
Once  the  blindfolded  boy  and  his 
Instant  murals  of  brilliant  sound. 
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WAR  TOYS  REVISITED 


'■'■*>'**h 
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A  suburban  guerrilla  slips  in  from  behind 

and  pounces  on  my  back.  .^  iV 

'Let's  play  war!"  he  hisses  through  gap-toothed  innocence, 

"No"    I  choke  through  turgid  coffee  breath,  thinking 

he's  come  to  harvest  my  Adam's  apple. 

"Then  we'll  build  a  fort!"  The  monkey  scrambles  down 

and  into  the  closet. 

"OK,"  sighs  my  conviction  as  I  settle     .^      , 

into  a  bucket  of  building  blocks. 

Oh,  how  nice  a  morning  to  discover  myself 

constructing  a  strategic  Leggo  hamlet.  < 
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the  checkered  horse 

by  pyromania 

somedays  i  think  i'm  a  checkered  horse,  and  i'm  very  famous  but  everyone  really  thinks  "how  odd... a  checkered 
horse."  any  day  now,  they  will  just  laugh  at  me  in  the  streets,  "ha!  he  was  just  a  checkered  horse  all 
along!  i  knew  he  was  no  good." 

i  hope  that  never  happens,  but  that's  how  it  is  when  you  live  in  the  public  eye.  and  not  only  big  stars  like  me  get 
looks  on  the  street,  there  are  so  many  people  that  someone  is  always  looking  at  you,  watching  you, 
thinking  things  about  your  life,  politics,  moral  and  immoral  habits. 

i  really  believe  this,  about  people  watching  me.  thinking  bad  things  about  me  and  plotting  against  me. 

it  happens  to  everyone,  when  you  sit  on  your  porch  or  drive  in  your  car,  or  look  out  your  windows  at  your 
neighbors  in  their  backyards,  you  think  you  know  what  they  are  up  to.  you  imagine  where  they  might  be 
going,  "i  bet  that  Rudy  is  headed  to  the  liquor  store... those  two  have  been  fighting  all  day.  do  you  think 
he's  screwing  someone  else?" 

so,  if  i'm  thinking  all  this  about  them,  what  are  they  thinking  about  me?  and  we  all  have  something  to  hide,  or  at 
least  something  that  we  don't  want  to  be  public  property,  or  maybe  you  just  don't  want  people  staring  at 
you,  trying  to  see  the  checkers  hidden  beneath  a  clever  dye  job. 
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Michael  Read 


Malena  Bergmann,  from  nowhere  and  everywhere,  is  a  senior  BFA  student  in  painting. 
Previously  accused  of  aspiring  to  Communism,  she  plans  to  camp  for  six  weeks  in  the  USSR  this 
summer  to  pursue  painting  and  writing  from  an  entirely  radical  perspective,  as  well  as  to  continue  her 
studies  in  Russian. 

David  Cox  is  a  junior  English  major  who  thinks  every  day  is  a  trip.  This  is  his  first  published 
story  —  it's  also  the  first  story  he's  ever  written. 

Will  Gehne  is  a  sophomore  English  major.  His  poetry  has  been  published  in  several  literary 
magazines  including  the  Amercican  Poetry  Anthology  1986  and  Coraddi. 

Stacy  Guess  is  a  former  horn  blower  for  that  rough  and  tumble  band  of  musical  renegades, 
The  Pressure  Boys.  Since  giving  up  fame  and  glory,  he  has  focused  his  attention  on  artistic 
endeavors  and  deep  thought.  His  girlfriend  once  went  to  UNCG. 

Robert  Herring  is  a  struggling  art  graduate  from  Guilford  College  who  has  taken  art  classes 
at  UNCG. 

Chad  Hughes  graduated  with  an  MFA  degree  in  art  at  UNCG  last  semester  and  now  lives  in 
Hillsborough. 

Clinton  Hughes  is  a  graduate  history  student  who  says  being  published  in  Coraddi  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  ever  happend  to  him. 

Carol  Luke  is  a  fist  year  MFA  candidate.  In  addition  to  short  fiction,  Carole  also  writes 
plays,  two  of  which  have  been  staged.  She  has  worked  in  TV  news  in  San  Francisco  for  PM 
Magazine.  This  is  her  first  published  story. 

Sara  Jane  Mann  is  an  artist,  writer  and  sometime  student  and  is  publisher  of  the  subversive 
local  rag  Suburban  Underbelly.  Sara  Jane  has  been  known  to  follow  the  moon  on  occasion. 

Ian  McDowell  and  Anne  Abrams  have  both  taken  time  off  from  their  academic  careers  to 
work  full-time  in  that  mysterious  and  terrible  place  known  as  the  "real  world."  Both  plan  to  return  to 
UNCG  "real  soon."  Ian  has  sold  short  stories  io  Aries,  Isaac  Asimov's  Science  Fiction 
Magazine  and  The  Magazine  of  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction. 

John  Picard  is  an  MFA  candidate  from  Washington,  D.C.  He  has  been  writing  for  seven 
years  and  has  been  published  in  the  Kansas  Quarterly.  Anne  is  hard  at  work  on  several  short 
stories  and  hopes  to  be  published  soon. 

Kevin  Powers  graduated  from  Washington  University  in  Saint  Louis  where  his  art  appeared 
in  their  art  and  literary  magazine.  Now  he  is  an  MFA  candidate  in  art  at  UNCG  and  hopes  to  go  on  to 
teach  art  to  others  and  to  have  many  gallery  shows. 

Andrea  Reid  is  a  junior  psychology  major.  This  is  the  first  short  story  she  has  written. 

Sid  Stern  will  begin  his  MFA  candidacy  in  creative  writing  in  the  fall.  He  is  currently  taking 
fiction  workshops  and  has  been  published  in  the  NC  Jaycees  magazine  Projector. 

Raymond  Tucker  is  a  UNCG  alumni  who  graduated  in  1985  with  a  BFA  in  painting. 
Currently,  Ray  is  independently  producing  a  mini-comic  called  "Southern  Psychosis"  which  focuses 
on  modern  iconic  imagery  with  peculiary  Southern  figures  (country  singers,  religious  figures,  etc.) 

Jerry  Wolford  is  a  photographer  at  the  Greensboro  News  &  Record.  He  was  awarded 
photographer  of  the  year  in  1987  by  the  North  Carolina  Press  Photographers  Association. 

Shuxian  Wang  is  working  on  a  MFA  degree  in  art  and  is  the  former  president  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Association  at  Peking  University.  His  works  have  been  in  shows  since  1974.  ^ 


